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SOLACE. 
Ir, when I am sleeping, 
Drop no true love’s tear, 


Yet shall flower-cups, weeping, 
Trickle mild dew near. 











Though the traveller lightly 
Pass and heed it not, 

Yet the moon shall nightly 
Pause above the spot. 


Soon, on earth, my shadow 
From men’s thoughts shall flee, 
Yet will grove and meadow 
Still remember me. 


Meadows, grove, and flowers, 
Moon and stars shall give 

Him who charmed these bowers, 
Evermore to live. KERNER. 





FROM RUCKERT'’S QUATRAINS. 
FIRST HUNDRED. 


38. 
Science is said to be the death of Poetry, 
For this was once the life of life on earth, 
Death seeks a higher life ; so seeks Philosophy, 
At last, as higher Poesy, new birth. 
42. 
To see in the mirror his face and shape, 
Can only edify an ape. 
Work thou! for in his works alone 
Can man by himself be seen and known. 


A4. 
Wilt thou drink, and Jaugh, and ¢ 
To our feast yale Ke 
Art thou for making faees—that 
Thou canst do as well at home. 


45. 
People that idly walk about 
Are vexed to see others working, 
When a bunting-hound passes, out- 
Fly all the steeet-dogs barking. 
47. 
Shape thy grounds to suit thima eye, 
Thy house to suit thy necessity, 
And look from thy window contentedly 
On the foolish world as it passes by. 


58. 
In-doors, paint up as pleaseth thee, 
And let thine eyes be cheered thereby ; 
But spare all ornament outwardly, 5 
Lest it provoke a malignant eye. 
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THE GARDEN OF THE LAW, | 
TuHEre was once a beautiful garden in this’ 
work-a-day world of ours whose past design- | 
ing and planning was in the beginning of all | 
things. Its shrubbery was slow in growth ;) 
and its flowers remained long in the bud be-| 
fore developing their perfeet splendor. Its) 
gardeners were many, and the tastes which | 
supervised it various. All men and all eir-| 
cumstances exercised an influence upon it in| 
different degrees. The sunshine of national | 
peace and the storms of revolution acted upon 
it from age to age. But although its plants, 
and shrubbery, and flowers, changed from time 
to time in beauty and even existence, their 
roots were so deeply interwoven with the soil 
about (which, strange to say, was rocky and 
hard to labor), that under one shape or another 
they as often grew up when deeply injured, 
and became with altered shapes as beautiful | 
as ever. The care of those who overlooked it | 
was various in vigilance. Some fenced it 
about; others again walled it strongly ; others 
in turn broke down all barrier to its interior. | 
By some mounds were raised that nature 
never intended should arise; by others its 
area was made level and easy to ramble over. 
Some digged pits within its paths, and care- 
fully concealed them from view by under- 
growth of shrubbery ; others artfully invited 
approach to them by planting the vicinity with 
bushes yielding the most fragrant flowers. 

And so through all the ages of the world 
this garden grew; its size and products, and 
the number of its gardeners, and laborers, and 
frequenters, increased as well. Until now, 
this garden of the Law is known and visited by 
all men; reverenced for its beauty in the past 
and for its usefulness in the present. 

This by way of parable! and now for a bit 
of commentary, after nibbing with a chastising 
penknife the pen which tempted to the meta- 
phor above; and which we might expunge 
were it not for recollection of the maxims, ia 
lex scripla est and lex spectat nature ordinem. 

The garden of the law now, is not the gar- 
den it was when Coke digged, and Blackstone 
raked, and Mansfield trundled wheelbarrow, 
or Eldon grafted shoots for later law-makers 
to lop and prune. 

Not as in our own country, when their ap- 
prentices worked and sometimes overmastered | 
their instructors. Kent and Story may have 
collected herbarium specimens of the foliage 
and the flowers of the garden of the Jaw in 
olden time, and may have sown the seed of 

lants which bloom as beautiful to see as any; 
ut the lawyer-gardener of to-day and the 
customer-litigant of the hour will both unite. 
in saying that the culture and the fruitage of 
this garden has wonderfully changed, and still | 
is changed year by year. 

The big wigs and the green-bags will tell, 

ou mournfully that many an ancient oak has | 
n hewn down and sawed to bits; that! 
many a clump of roses where briers once 
threateningly grew are now accessible to all ; 
Ut many a flower of rarity has lost its odor} 


and its beauty Deen dimmed: that the roots of 
bushes once trod about with reverence have 

remorselessly bared to inspection, and 
even withered in their strength; and that the 


soil once only spaded has been ploughed and 
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harrowed until the weakest arm often gardens 
as successfully as one of giant strength. 

And whence the cause ? 

The worm of radicalism and the caterpillars 
of utility crept into the soil and hung upon 
the bushes of this legal garden. And these are 
they who ate away the briers and dimmed the 
lustre of its flowers. And they who sought 
to plough them out but made the havoc 
greater. 

The particular plot of ground in this alle- 
gorical garden which was tilled by New York 
has suffered as many changes perhaps as that 
of any of its neighbors. It was principally 
commenced with cuttings and graftings from 
the English soil; and so looked once much 
like the legal garden-plots in Britain. There 
was a terrible pruning and ploughing some 
twenty years ago by Messrs. Butler, Spencer, 
and Duer; not as trespassers, but duly au- 
thorized laborers. And now within the past 
five years, in consequence of deeper eatings 
by the worm of radicalism, a second pruning 
and ploughing has been made by Messrs. Gra- 
ham, Field, and Loomis. 

For years and years, in the face of most 
signal precedents, it has been approved by 
general consent that the lawyer was of right a 
man fit for law and nothing else ; that his calf 
and stationery were as limited for his view as 
the shoemal:«r to the last. His generality or 


his speciality of words were alike exeused and 


for the same reason. “ What business had he 
with polite letters?” The commissioners of the 
new code, with a humility which is more poli- 
tic than commendable, have tacitly acquieseed 
in the last inquiry. More slovenly syntax and 
more inconsistency of logic were seldom, if 
ever, submitted to a legislature ; much more to 
the people. They have not seemed aware 
that wide generalities of expression are as ob- 
jectionable as the extreme of strict prolixity ; 
and thus often while curing the diseases of 
technicality they have induced those of uncer- 
tainty. Their clearness of synthesis and ap- 
propriateness of adaptation are lameniably 
deficient. Who of all our readers, lawyers, 
or clients, would think of finding in a code, 
not the work of a visionary Benthamist, but of 
practical men, a collection of moral maxims 
prescribing the duty of an attorney ? and yet 
on page 204 they will be found six in number! 
The English language in the employ of a 
profound thinker and extensive scholar is as 
pliable for universal use as is gutta-percha in 
the hands of the Hudson City Company. 
There is no reason why the commissioners of 
the code before us (for they all possess scho- 
lastic reputation) should not have prepared a 
report whose clearness of connexion and cer- 
tainty in meaning would prevent a cavil. 

e may find an excuse in the consideration 
of their engagements as professional and busi- 
ness men, and in the brevity of time allowed 
them to complete their labors. This will be 
no excuse for legislators; and we ask our 
subscribers and readers at Albany so to lobby 
and so to vote that however defective as a 


gystam the uew codes may be their arrange- 
ment and value as matters of statute rhetoric 
may be perfect. This is an age of legal re- 
form, and the laws may be well purged now of 
their forbidding aspect in style. 
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accommodate the Library Company, the Mer- 






Heports of Sarivtivs. 
MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Te annual meeting was held at Baltimore, 

Feb. 7. Valuable additions to the library 

were announced by the librarian. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Society :—Dr. C. O. Cone, Wm. 
Reynolds, Libertus Van Bokkelin, C. R. How- 
ard, and Rev. Dr. Plummer, Active Members ; 
Col. Jose Arenales of Buenos Ayres, 8. A., 
Corresponding Member. 

The Report of the President commented on 
the various papers read before the Society 
during the year, and offered the following 
profitable suggestions :—* Whilst on this im- 
portant matter I will, with your indulgence, 
suggest a few themes which would very pro- 
perly come within the range of our pursuits. 
Among them might be a memoir on the bene- 
volent institutions of the State. This is espe- 
cially an Anglo-Saxon province, for, of all the 
races of man, no other has done so much or is 
now doing so much as is this, towards ameli- 
orating the condition of his fellows. Another 
topic, and a truly acceptable one, at this pe- 
riod, would be an historical sketch of the col- 








] academies, and common schools of | Y 
Maryla 


nd. And here, as on the other sub- 
jects, the writer will find very useful materials 
among our collections. Our financial history 
is not only of great interest, but is signalized 
. 4 many curious and remarkable incidents. 

@ same may be said of our great works of 
internal improvement, which indeed may justly 
be termed gigantic, when we compare our 
boundaries and population with those of most 
of our sister States. To discourses on these 
heads might well be added a treatise on the 
rich mineral resources of the State, with many 
others which will readily occur to you. I pro- 
pose, myself, to deposit among the collections 
of the iety, during the year, the original 
records and correspondence relating,to the de- 
fence of Baltimore in the war of 1812, with a 
brief nemoir of that event.” 

We are glad to record the satisfactory re- 
sults of the Exhibition of Paintings, a peculiar 
feature, held in connexion with this Institu- 
tion. “The second Exhibition of Paintings in 
our f ny x has proved in no respect inferior 
to the first. It has at the same time been 
hailed with equal public approbation. Indeed 
in such favor are they held that the proba- 
bility is that a continuance of them, for man 
= in advance, will not only be successful, 

ut will be demanded by the general senti- 
ment. The net proceeds being specifically 
devoted to the graye of sige by the 
best masters, will, in time, form a collection 
which, whilst it graces the city, will be honor- 
able to this institution. The realization of 
this desirable result has already begun, and it 
is nearly certain that in the next exhibition 
there will be several fine paintings, purchased 
by your committee and belonging to the So- 
ciety.” 
e ry | stipulations have all been ful- 
filled. “All the stipulations contained in the 
rogramme of 1845, for building an Atheneum, 
ve been faithfully anvadiel. In that ad- 
dress, we solicited ‘a free gift,’ in remunera- 
tion of which generous aid, no return was 
proffered, other than ‘the genial influences 
over the public mind’ of the institutions for 


which it was desi . The fi i 
conferred in the disinterestea naieik BB, 


was asked, and we must hope that the genm 
influences will, with each retu ear, be 
more and more sensibly felt. The Atheneum 
was to be unincumbered by debt, and was to 





cantile Library Association, and this Society. 
These promises have been fulfilled, and the 
three institutions are now enjoying every con- 
venience requisite to their safety and comfort. 
A Reading Room and a Gallery of Fine Arts 
were to form essential features in the compre- 
hensive projet, and both are now in a state of 
auspicious advancement. I think, then, I may 
now say that the Atheneum has accomplished 
the very purposes to which it was destined, 
and that all the pledges on which the enter- 
rise was based have been faithfully redeemed. 
t stands the third, in the list of noble monu- 
ments which adorn our city.” 
After the reading of the President’s Report, 
the following resolution, offered by Brantz 
Mayer, Esq., was adopted:—* Resolved, That 


an unnual bulletin of the transactions of the 
Society, to include the report made by the 
President and Committees, together with a 
list of officers and members.” The Com- 
mittee on the Gallery submitted a statement, 
Paintings to have been $1,217. The Trea- 


ear to have been $890 51; expenditures, 
$884 87. The Corresponding Secretary read 


tails relative to matters connected with his de- 
partment. A letter from Capt. Henry A. 


would be read at the next meeting. 


mittee on the Gal 


and John Barney. ‘T'rustees 


Hopkins. The Society then adjourned. 
S. F. Srreerer, Sec. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 





account of his visit at Cuzco. 


Pacific coast, that 1 entered the royal city of the 





Sun, the far-famed capital of the Inca empire. 
Cuzco is now the second city of the Peruvian re- 


the Library Committee be directed to prepare | 





[March 2. 
public, and the centre of an extensive commerce. 
It was with a prouder feeling of satisfaction than | 
had experienced for many months, that I looked 
down from the summit of the last weary hill of 
the long journey, and beheld this really splendid 
city spread like a map at my feet; its towers and 
domes flashing in the noonday sun, its broad 
squares and long streets of clean white houses 
with red tile roofs, reminding one of the storied 
beauties of an Indian city. And such, indeed, is 
Cuzco; for of 25,000 inhabitants there are not 
twenty families of pure Spanish blood in the place. 
And as I rode through the grand plaza, and re- 
called the tragic seenes of which it had been the 
arena, and saw all around me churches more gor- 
geous than any others in South America, and un- 
surpassed by the proudest and richest in Europe, 
erected over the ruins of these temples and palaces 
of the Incas, while all about me was busy and 
stirring life, I felt that, for once, the unequalled 
|hardships of the journey were repaid by the ob- 
jects that met me at its goal. Nor did the first 
impression lead to that disappointment which co 








showing the net proceeds of the Exhibitions of 


A motion having been made to go into the 
election of officers, Jno. I. Donaldson, Esq., 
declined a re-nomination to the office of Trea- 
surer. The Society then proceeded to the 
election of officers to serve for the ensuing 
year, and the following gentlemen were chosen: most i ' 
Gen. J. Spear Smith, President; Hon. John and the civilization of the Incas is the great for- 
P. Kennedy, Vice-President; J. Morrison 
Harris, Cor. Sec.; 8S. F. Streeter, Rec. See. ; 
John Hanan, Treasurer; J. Louis Smith, Li- 
brarian. Library Committee——Brantz Mayer, 
Wn. George Brown, and M.C. Jenkins. Com- 
.—J. H. B. Latrobe, B. C. 
Ward, and Dr. Thos. Edmondson. Council 
of Government of Atheneum.—Robert Leslie crest of the hill within its walls. It embraces an 
of Atheneum.— area of about 1200 feet square. The front face, 
O. C. Tiffaney, Samuel W. Smith, and John overhanging the town, is most difficult of access, 


“It was at noon on the fth f June (1840), 
ufttr a hai juurmey OF seventeen days from the 


| often palls upon the traveller on more minute in- 
vestigation of what had first attracted his fancy. 
: Cuzco is a spot of unparalleled interest, not merely 
| for its past but for the present. No city in South 


, America can compare with it in objects of interest, 


surer reported the receipts during the past and it ought to be so, for of all places this is the 


most unapproachable, which is sufiiciently attested 
by the fact that I was only the fifth traveller with- 


various letters, and gave some interesting de- in twenty years who had visited Cuzco, though 


several had perished in the attempt, and no North 
| American had ever been seen there ; while in the 


‘Thompson was read, giving particulars relative large collection of travels found in the public li- 
to repairs and alterations of Fort McHenry, 
4 a ilo Seowerk, Boa, of Baltionhe on who describes it from the account of others. Indeed, 
“Rosas and the Buenos Ayrean Republic,” 


braries of our city of Providence, there is not one 
which mentions this ancient capital except Ulloa, 


I have met with but one English book that speaks 

of it, and that is a military one, devoting but 
three pages to the most interesting locality on this 
continent.” 


We are permitted to give one more specimen 
of this interesting paper, the description of the 
fortress of Cuzco. 

«“ The most remarkable evidence of the power 


tress crowning the hill which overhangs the town. 
This hill is very lofty and abrupt. Half way up 
it the streets of the city ascend in stairs, like the 
streets of Malta, and cease at the palace of Manco 
Caipae, of which I shall presently speak. It is a 
_weary climb to the top of this great hill; but 
when there, one is well repaid. The fort was of 
immense strength and extent, inclosing the entire 


from the steepness of the rock ; and its defences 
are the least massive. They consist of two para- 
| pets, about 13 feet high and 25 feet apart, of 
smaller stone and inferior work to the other walls. 


Tue meeting of the Society on the 15th of ‘The walls on one side of the fort are destroyed. 
F ebruary was well attended, for the purpose Qn the other there remain portions of a double 
of hearing a narrative by 8. G. Arnold, Esq., | line of wall, with a much less distance between the 
of Providence, of his recent visit to Cuzco. | parallels. But the defences on the rear which 
This gentleman, although still young in years, | 
has visited many of the most interesting parts 
of our globe, having traversed the old conti- 
nent in all directions, from the British Isles to 
Asia Minor, and from Nubia to the North 
Cape, in addition to extensive peregrinations in 
both North and South America. The quali- 
ties of this accomplished traveller were equally 
visible in his deseriptions of the and 
striking physical features of the western part 
of the South American continent, and in his 
remarks on the simple character of the popu- 
lation of its secluded valleys. We extract the 


guard the approach along the edge of the hill, the 
only really assailable point, are very remarkable. 
They consist of a double line of fortification, each 
wall being a succession of regular triangles, the 
ealient and re-entering angles being accurately 
constructed, and the entire plan precisely analo- 
gous to that which we follow in the present day 
in erecting batteries for artillery. This is » me- 
morable fact, and displays a degree of advance- 
ment in the science of defence which I was quite 
unprepared to find. Mr. Proscott does not men- 
tion this singular fact ia his notice of this fort ; 
but to me it sects the most notable of the many 
curious #hings that engaged my attention among 
«ue relics of those times. The citadel covered the 
highest point of the hill, inelosed by the walls de- 
scribed. It occupied much ground, and approached 
within about 30 feet of the inner parallel. Unfor- 
tunately it now presents only a confused mass of 
ruins. The stones of the fort are polyangular, and 
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—— 
of all sizes ; some containing less than a cubic foot, 
others presenting a surface of five by six feet, and 
a single block forming the salient angle of one of 
the triangles. was 13 feet high and 20 feet round 
the angle or face of the rock, and many are even 
larger. All the facial angles are rounded, but the 
face of the stone is not dressed. The general 
character of Inca architecture is Cyelopean. ‘The 
chief wonder is in the joinings. They are smooth 
as glass, and close together as a solid stone, yet 
without cement of any sort. The joining sides 
must have been polished by much friction before 
each stone was placed.” 

A letter from the Corresponding Secretary 
was read, transmitting a Memoir of 79 pages, 
accompanied by drawings, just received from 
the Hon. E. Geo. Squier, entitled “ Explora- 
tions of Ancient Monuments in the Islands of 
Lake Nicaragua, Central America.” It was 
resolved that the reading of this paper be 
made the order for the next meeting. 


THE ASSYRIAN LNSCRIPTIONS. 

Ow Saturday (the 19th Jan.) an unusually nu- 
merous meeting of the members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society was held at their rooms, in New 
Burlington street, for the purpose of receiving 
a promised communication relating to the in- 
scriptions lately discovered at Nineveh, and its 
neighborhood, from Major Rawlinson, who has 
recently returned from exploring these inte- 
resting ruins. The Earl of Ellesmere presided 
on the oceasion; and among the members pre- 
sent were Sir R. H. Inglis, M.P.; Sir George 
Staunton, M.P.; Sir G. T. Colebrooke, M.P., 
&e 





Major Rawlinson began by assuming that 
every one present was acquainted with the 
valuable work of Mr. Layard on this subject, 
and therefore he would not attempt to describe 
the remains which had been discovered in 
Assyria, but would refer for such information 
to Mr. Layard’s book. The greater number of 
the inseriptions, he remarked, were generally 
supposed to have been found at Nineveh; but 
the correct modern name of the place was 
Nimrud. And though it was in all probability 
one of the group of cities to which Jonah was 
sent, yet it had no claim to be considered 
Nineveh itself—its ancient name, as denoted 


on the inscriptions, was Khala, or Sala, and | the reign of Tummum Bahr, the son of Sar- 


was probably the Calneh mentioned in the 10th | 
chapter of Genesis. The real and principal 
Nineveh he conjectured to have stood on the 
site now occupied _ as huge mound on the 
opposite side of the Tigris from Mosul, on the 
top of which was the pretended tomb of the 
prophet Jonah. That mound was held so 
sacred by the Turks that they would not allow 
Europeans to excavate it, but he did not be- 
lieve Mr, Layard would leave the country 
without bringing away some of the inscrip- 
tions it contained. There were two other 
towns in the neighborhood whose modern 
names were Korsabar and Konyinjuk; and 
these two towns he believed were the two 
chief cities of the kingdom of Nineveh. The 
early history of that country was buried in the 
deepest obscurity 


would give but little insight into the chrono- 
logy of the period, unless they could lay hold 
of some event which touched upon the his- 
tories of other countries, They had already 
obtained some valuable notices of the reigns 
of six Monarchs in succession, xt any one 
must see that that was but a short Way to. 
wards a connected history of the nine centuries 
to which the Assyrian empire extended. Of 
the six Monarchs he had mentioned, there was 
little to mark the era of their reigns ; but, after 


| under the command of his Lieutenant. The 


Even if they should be | son, supplied a continuous and singularly 
able to decipher all the inscriptions, still these | coherent narrative, in which there were only 


tion for many years, the conviction had been 
forced upon him that the date of the building 
of the north-west palace of Khala or Nimrud, 
on which palace the inscriptions relating to 
these Monarchs had been found, was nearly 
coeval with the extinction of the eighteenth 
dynasty of Egypt, and the first establishment 
of the Jews in Palestine. The earliest cunei- 
form inscriptions which he had been able to 
decipher, related to a King whose name he 
read as Sardanapalus—not the voluptuary with 
whose name they were so familiar, ‘but a 
Monarch much anterior, the builder of the 
north-west palace ; but it did not, therefore, fol- 
low that he was the first King or the builder of 
the city, for several other names of Monarchs 
are incidentally mentioned, and his own father. 
and grandfather are always spoken of as 
Kings. He might mention that a great diffi- 
culty was thrown in the way of identifying a 
Monarch referred to in different inscriptions, 
or in different parts of the same inscription, 
from the fact that the names were not marked | 
by any definite phonetic sound, but rather by | 
the sense, so that synonymes were employed | 
to any extent. The inscription to which he | 
had referred began,“ This is the palace of. 
Sardanapalus, the humble worshipper of Assa- 
rach.” There could be no doubt that this 
Assarach was the Nisroch mentioned in Serip- 
ture, in whose temple Sennacherib was slain. 
He was, most probably, the deified father of | 
the tribe, the Assur of the Bible. This Assa- 
rach was styled, in all the inseriptions, as the 
King, the Father, and the Ruler of the gods, 
thus answering to the Greek god Chronos, or 
Saturn, in their Assyrio-Hellenic mythology. 
The inscription then went on to recurd the ex- 
tent of the dominions of King Sardanapalus, 
from which it appeared that Phoenicia was not 
at that time subject to his sway; but another 
inscription stated, that after passing the Great 
Desert, he received tribute from the Kings of 
Tyre and Sidon, and Achala on the sea-coast. 

There was another inscription, giving an ac- | 
count of various wars, but in so mutilated a 
condition that it was impossible to make out a 
connected narrative. He therefore passed on 
to another inscription, giving an account of 








danapalus. This inscription was complete, 
and it gave an account of an active and rest- 
less Monarch, who, during a period of more 
than thirty years, carried on his wars and con- 
quests on every side, quelling rebellions, plun- 
dering cities, leading Princes into captivity, 
and slaughtering thousands in battle. These 
expeditions were invariably headed by the 
King himself, till towards the thirtieth year of 
his reign, when, sated with glory, and probably 
worn out with action, he remained at home, 
and sent his armies to rob, plunder, and slay, 


whole of this long and deeply interesting in- 
scription, which gave much curious informa- 
tion respecting the early tribes then inhabit- 
ing these countries, as read by Major Rawlin- 


two checks of any consequence—one was 
where the events of the third and fourth years | 
of the Monarch’s reign were hopelessly mixed 

up together, and which Major wlinson said 
he could only account for by supposing that 
the workmen employed to make the inserip- 
tion had inadvertently left out a line: and the 
other wae where, towards the end of his reign, 
the events of a campaign beeen by the lioute 

nant were ascribed to the King, and which is 
probably tn be ascribed to the vanity of the 





being engaged in the examination of the ques- 


NN 


further mentioned that the events of one of 
the early campaigns, productive of more than 
ordinary treasure, were commemorated in more 
detail in an inscription on a colossal bull which 
had been found among the ruins, and which 
Major Rawlinson also read. Above the in- 
scription were several epigraphs illustrative of 
the tribute received from different countries. 
He could not attempt to decipher all the arti- 
cles apparently enumerated, but among them 
were gold and silver, horses and camels, which 
were termed “ beasts of the desert with double 
backs.” There were also mutilated inserip- 
tions relating to the son and grandson of this 
Monarch; but after them it appeared that, 
from the domestic troubles and foreign con- 
quests, there was an interruption to this 
dynasty; and when events could be again 
deciphered through the inscriptions, there 
appeared to be such a great change in the 
manners and customs of the people, that Mr. 
Layard had thought a new race had come to 
inhabit the land. He (Mr. Rawlinson) was 
not of that opinion, though he was satisfied a 
great change must have oecurred among the 
people. There had been an interregnum, and 
possibly another branch of the family came 
afterwards to the throne; but the later in- 
scriptions all asserted the then reigning 
Monarchs to be of the family of Sardana- 
palus. One curious fact apparent from the 
later inscriptions was, that a strong Celtic 
element had been infused into the west of 
Asia, for the Cymri were referred to in almost 
every inscription. He could not venture, how- 
ever, to go into the inscriptions at that meet- 
ing ; but if the society wished it, he should be 
happy to continue the reading of them at an- 
other meeting of the society. (Loud applause.) 
The gallant officer concluded b org 
note he had recently received from Mr. 
Layard, giving an account of some further 
interesting discoveries he had made at Nimrud. 

In answer to a question, Major Rawlinson 
said that undoubtedly the language was of a 
bond fide Semitic character, closely allied to 
the Hebrew and Chaldee in the pronouns and 
prenominal affixes, but otherwise more allied 
to the African language ; and he had a strong 
impression that what was called the Semitic 
language would be found to have come from 
Africa. 

The Earl of Ellesmere then conveyed to 
Major Rawlinson the thanks of the meeting 
for his deeply interesting communication, the 
gratification with which they had all heard the 
extraordinarily perspicuous result of his labors 
in the East, and expressed a hope that he 
would continue his expositions at a future 
meeting of the society. 

The meeting then separated. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF AMERICA. 

[An abstract of the evidence offered by Henry 
Srevens, Esq., of Vermont, before the Committee 
of the House of Commons on Public Libraries.) 
Tue public libraries of the United States are 
small, but very numerous. We have but two 
containing above 50,000 volumes; while there 
are nine above 20,000, 43 above 10,000, more 
than 100 above 5,000 volumes, and thousands 
of smaller ones. The different species of li- 
braries are: the congress library, the state li- 
braries, the college and university libraries, 
libraries of mechanics’ associations, mercantile 
and apprentice libraries, libraries of learned 
societies, joint-stock «ud subscription libraries, 
town, city, Village, and municipal libraries, 
chureh or congregational libraries, academy li- 
braries, common school libraries, and Sunday 








Monarch or the flattery of the scribe. It was 
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volumes in 182 of the largest libraries is 
1,294,000. The want of large public consulting 
libraries, like those of Europe, is much felt by 
students in the United States. Many persons 
engaged in works requiring great research are 
0 to visit London, or Paris, or Berlin. 
These deficiencies, however, are being fast re- 
inedied by the extensive private libraries upon 
particular subjects, such as those of Mr. Brown, 
of Providence ; Mr. Lenox, of New York ; Mr. 
Force, of Washington; Mr. Barton, of Phila- 
delphia; Professor Ticknor, and Mr. Liver- 


more, of Boston, &c. &c.; the possessors of | 


whieh are very liberal in permitting the use of 
their books. These libraries contain many 
books of the greatest rarity, and such as are 
considered too expensive to be purchased by 
the public institutions. A large publie library 
is about to be established at Washington, 
ealled the Smithsonian Institution; and ano- 
ther in New York, called the Astor Library. 
In 1848 John Jacob Astor died, leaving to the 
city of New York 80,000/. to establish a pub- 
lie library; only 15,0001. ean be expended on 
the building, which is now being erected ; 
25,000/. are to be expended at once in the pur- 
chase of books, and hereafter, it is believed, 
there will be nearly 2,000/. a year for the in- 
crease of the library. Dr. Cogswell, the libra- 
rian, has recently purchased in Europe 20,000 
volumes for this library. Most of these are 
more or less free to the public. The Smith- 
sonian and Astor Libraries will be quite free 
to anybody to read, but they will not lend 
books. The Congress Library is free to all 
the world. Other public libraries freely ac- 
cessible are: many of the college libraries, 
the state libraries, the Historical Society libra- 
ries, academy and common school libraries, and 
the town or city libraries. The New York 
State Library is supported by the state en- 
tirely. Almost every state has a state library, 
freely accessible to the public, supported by 
annual grants generally, and inereased by the 
interchange with all the other states and the 
general government of all their respective pub- 
lications. The state of New York, besides its 
state papers and its judicial reports, has pub- 
lished 15 large quarto volumes on the Natural 
History of the State, a State Atlas, and is 
about to publish some very important historical 
collections; the general government has pub- 
lished many valuable books, besides their laws, 
journals, and state papers; some of them are 
entitled, “ The United States Exploring Expe- 
dition,” to be completed in 21 large 4to. vo- 
lumes ; “The American Archives,” in 20 folio 
volumes ; “The State Papers,” in 26 folios. 
It is now publishing, under the direction of the 
coast survey, an important series of charts and 
maps. Many of the states have published ge- 
ological surveys, as they are called, histories, 
reports on scientific subjects, maps, &c., be- 
sides their regular state papers and law re- 
ports. The New York State Library is open 
to any person from nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing to nine in the evening, whatever his rank, 
and whatever his nation. The amount of the 
grants in the state of New York varies from 
2,000 to 5,000 dollars annually. The average 
amount of the grant is about 700/. now, but 
they are often make special grants. The num- 
ber of books in the library of New York is 
15,000 volumes. The prineipal library of the 
United States, in a national sense, is the Con- 
gress Library, and next come the state libra- 
ries, and the college o: university libraries : 
but the Smithsonian and Astor libraries +ill 
soon surpass all the others in the number of 
volumes. Next to them are the subscription 
and joint-stock libraries, and then come the 
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academy libraries. In each state almost there 
is an historical society library. There are also 
libraries of other learned societies. Next be- 
low the common academy libraries are the 
common school libraries; and then a very 
important class of libraries is our Sabbath- 
school libraries. Every congregation almost 
has its Sabbath-school library—books for 
children from five to sixteen years of age, ge- 
nerally on serious subjects ; but many of them 
are of a miscellaneous character, books of tra- 
vels, history, and biography, &c. The legis- 
latures or governments of the respective states 
require a report from those libraries to which 
they make grants. The academy libraries are 
also supported by the state partly. The state 
generally offers a bounty, or grants as much 
money for the aeademy library as the friends 
of the academy will contribute, not exceeding 
a certain amount. This limit is 50/. in the 
state of New York. Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, and other states, encourage their 
academy and common school libraries in a 
somewhat similar manner. None of the state 
libraries are entitled by law to copies of all the 
books published within the state. The author 
gives two copies: one to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and one to Congress Library. That 
has been in force, I believe, for two years. 
Printed catalogues exist of nearly all the libra- 
ries in America; i should say above 1,000 
volumes. The New York State Library pub- 
lishes a catalogue once in five years, and an 
annual supplement. The public are allowed 
the free use of such eatalogues, whether in 
print or in manuscript. Many catalogues are 
distributed about the library, and they are sold 
at so reasonable a price that every man can 
have one. The state libraries are lending li- 
braries to members of the legislature, to offi- 
cers of the government, and upon the orders 
of those officers. Nearly all the other libraries 
are lending libraries. ‘The Philadelphia library 
lends books quite freely; it lends books to 
any person, whoever he is, by depositing three 
times the value of the book, and paying 6d. 
for its use. The extent of the library of Con- 
gress at Washington is about 45,000 volumes. 
They have an annual grant of about 1,000/., 
with frequent special grants, and the library is 
rapidly increasing. The public are allowed 
free access to the Congress Library; it is a 
lending library to the members of Congress 
and their families, and by courtesy to others. 
The number of colleges and universities in the 
state of New York is 13, ineluding the large 
theological institutions. All have iibraries at- 
tached to them, with an aggregaie of about 
90,000 volumes, open to the public ; but lend- 
ing libraries only to persons belonging to the 
respective institutions. The academies in the 
state of New York are 184; all have libraries 
attached to them, with an average of 414 vo- 
lumes to a library. In the State of New York 
the books recommended by the regents of the 
university are classed as follows : theology and 
ecclesiastical history ; history, biography, and 
antiquities ; 2a gar yon politics, and com- 
merce ; periodical and collective works; arts 
and sciences, including natural philosophy, na- 
tural history, &c.; voyages and travels, geo- 
graphical and statistical works; poetry ; mis- 
cellaneous. There is a library attached to the 
primary and common schools in many of the 
states, containing from 100 to 2,000 volumes, 
accessible to anybody in the district; a dis- 
trict is generally about five sanare uilles. 
They are entirely londing UDraries, supported 
partly by the state, and partly by individual 
contributions. The government very materi- 











ally assists in the formation of libraries in the 





United States of Ameriea. The little town of 
North Brookfield, in Massachusetis, has re- 
cently voted to place a copy of Webster's Dic- 
tionary in the schoolhouses of edeh of their 
nine districts. ‘The same has been done in the 
mmar schools of St. Louis, in Missouri. 
he general government makes no annual 
grants, except to the Congress Library ; it pro- 
motes libraries, however, by remitting the du- 
ties on books imported. Any public Jibrary 
can import books free of duty. As the greater 
proportion of our libraries are foreign books, 
this exemption from duty is important. The 
duty on books in the United States is 10 per 
cent. ad valorem. But all the libraries have the 
privilege of importing books free of duty. 
Any incorporated library, any of those com- 
mon school libraries, may do so; it is only ne- 
cessary for three or four people to meet toge- 
ther before a justice of the peace, and say they 
intend to form a publie library, that is a suffi- 
cient incorporation to enable them to import 
books free of duty. The city of Boston, two 
ears ago, voted to establish a large public 
ibrary, but it is not yet begun; the seeond 
municipality of New Orleans has established 2 
large public library, which is now rapidly in- 
ereasing. There are others in the United 
States of the same kind. In 1839 there were 
15 in Massachusetts alone. Any one may go 
into and read in them, and, under proper re- 
strictions, borrow books from them. They 
are quite modern generally, though some of 
our oldest libraries are town libraries. Many 
libraries in the United States are the property 
of learned socicties and other corporate bodies, 
snch as the Philosophical, Antiquarian, His- 
torical, Oriental, American, Academy, and 
other societies. They are for special purposes, 
bat I think any one can go into them with pro- 
per introductions, or with definite objects of 
research in view. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has published its first volume of “ Con- 
tributions to Knowledge,” its first Annual Re- 
port on Libraries, and a few others, J am “eR 
self abroad now preparing a work to be pub- 
lished by the institution, entitled “ Bibliogra- 
phia Americana, or a Bibliographical Account 
of the Materials of Early American History, 
prior to 1700.” The present income of the 
Smithsonian Institution is about 6,5001., half of 
which is for the library, and part to assist au- 
thors; they intend at first to purchase costly 
works; that is the publications of learned so- 
cieties in all parts of the world, and such other 
books as are not likely to be found at present 
in any of the public libraries of America. 

I applied two years ago to Congress, and 
the library committee granted to the British 
Museum every book they had in print, and 
seven of the states have also granted all their 
publications to the British Museum; some of 
them to the Bodleian Library. The State of 
Vermont made a grant to purehase all their 
publications, from the establishment of the 
government to the present time, to present to 
the British Museum, and will eontinue to 
present them annually. Jn interehange nearly 
100 sets of the publications of the Record 
Commission have been sent to the different 
states and colleges. I would suggest, as a 
means of encouraging or imereasing such 
interchanges between nations, a remission of 
duties on the pare of the governments, the 
payment of all expenses to destination by the 
perty sending its publieations, and a prompt 
and courteous acknowledgment on the part of 
the recipients of all presents, however trifling. 
An pan agency might be established, I 


think, in London and New York, whose object 








shall be to facilitate those interchanges, by 
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receiving and forwarding with promptitude, | library which is public. There are mechanics’ | 





regularity, and economy all such parcels and) libraries in all the large towns; that is, in 
letters of acknowledgment and thanks as are} towns of 5,000 inhabitants and upwards, 
intrusted to it. Were such facilities established | Lending libraries chiefly, with a reading room 
and made known to the several departments, | for periodicals, open in the day and evening. 


bureaus, societies, libraries, and literary insti- 
tutions, I doubt not literary and _ scientific 
exchanges would be greatly increased, much to 
the advantage of all parties concerned, and to 


Very well attended; those which are open in 
| the evenings particularly. In the winter there 
|is usually a course of lectures connected with 
the library, which are usually very well 








mouths of the people; these songs he heard, 
so to say, over his cradle, he grew up under 
the echo and influence of them, and he imbued 
himself with the excellence of these specimens 
of poetry, in which he found the real basis 
upon which he afterwards built. Burns be- 
came great because his own songs found ready 
ears among the people with whom he lived; 
| they were re-echoed in the fields by the labor- 








the growth of international courtesy and good | attended, chiefly in the cities by clerks, appren- | ers and the peasants; and he was greeted’ 
will. The present duty levied in this country tices, mechanics, and those engaged in active | with them in the village inn by the me 


on the importation of books is a serious im- 
pediment to the circulation of American litera- 
ture here. The duty in England is heavier on 


business during the day. 
,out-number the males. 
books are given by the citizens, especially as 


Females generally 


Many donations of 


‘company assembled. With such elements at 
hand as these, much could be done! How 
| poor are we in Germany in this regard; and 


certain books, not so heavy on others. On, regards cheap literature; many persons buy! may ask, which of the old celebrated 
new books it is very high, 2/. 10s. a ewt., and 5 the books which are so cheap, to read them- | songs, of no less importance, have ever been 
ie cent. On elder books, or books published | selves, and when they have read them they | echoed by the people in my younger days? 
e 


fore 1801, it is only 11. acwi. The duty on 


present them to libraries. The people are 


| Herder began to collect the old songs to save 


modern works in America is 10 per cent. generally more orderly where they have free | them from oblivion; we had them thus at any 


ad valorem. We have no paper duty in the 
United States or advertisement duty. Our 
books are very much cheaper generally, though 
there are many important exceptions. We 
have nothing to compare in cheapness to 
Bogue’s and Bohn’s libraries, for instance. 
The Waverley novels are printed in Boston in 
a style equal to the Edinburgh edition at 1s. a 
volume; Cooper’s novels are sold at the same 
price, 1s. a volume. The Works of Milton are 
published in America at a much cheaper rate, 
ceteris paribus, than in England. Webster’s 
Dictionary—the new edition—in the United 
States is published at 1/. 4s., while it is pub- 


access to books and lectures, so as to occupy 
| their evenings. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 
|Eckermann’s Gespraéche mit Goethe, in den 
| letzten Jahren seines Lebens. (Conversa- 
| tions with Goethe, during the last years of 
his Life.) Vol. 3. Magdeburg. London: 
Franz Thimm, 88 New Bond street. 

_A turrp volume of Eckermann’s ——— 
| has lately made its appearance, the two former 





rate printed and safely shelved in our libraries ; 
jand what excellent songs have been written 
since by Biirger and Voss! Who would un- 
dertake to maintain that they were less ster- 
ling and less national than those of the excel- 
jlent Burns? But which of these have ever 
| become life-like, such as Burns? Have they 
been re-echoed by the people? They have 
been written, they have been printed, and are 
| placed in our dae which is the general 
lot that German poets have to share. ‘ Was 
lebt denn’ of my own songs? One or the 
other is occasionally sung by a young lady at 
the piano, but they have found no way into 








lished in London, from a duplicate cast of the | volumes of which were published in 1837; and | the bosom of the people. With how different 


stereotype plates, at 2/. 2s. Prescott’s his- 
torical works are published in New York at 
8s. per volume; in London, in a similar style, 
for 15s. per volume. Nearly the same differ- 
euce in price is in Irving’s, Bancroft’s. Eng- 
lish works of a valuable character are reprinted 
very cheaply in the United States: Macaulay’s 
History, for instance, has lately been published 
there. There are three editions of it: the best 
edition will sell for half what it sells for here ; 
the other editions are 1s. a volume and 5s. 
The superior cheapness of books in the United 
States is partly in consequence of the absence 
of a duty on paper, partly of the less expense 
in advertising and publishing and distributing ; 
but the chief cause is the great number of 
copies printed in America, where everybody 
reads and buys. I never saw an American 
born who could not read and write, above 
eight years of age. There is at the present 
day a very increasing demand in the United 
States for books of what we may call a superi- 
or description : old European books and books 
of research. They are, in fact, now selling as 
well, if not better, in America than they are in 
England, especially the very high-priced books. 
American purchasers enter much more into the 
European market of books than they ever did 
before, and their competition as purchasers of 
books in Europe is very much increasing. Mr. 
Rodd told me a short time before he died that 
he considered his stock of old English books, 
in consequence of the American demand, had 
within the last five years increased 25 per cent. 
in value on the t ocwedy The readers who 

ke works from the lending libraries are 
parry: persons engaged in active business 

uring the day. We have special libraries for 
particular classes, sueh as libraries for clerks, 
apprentices, mechanics, students, &e. The 
number of the libraries and the cheapness of 
books in the United States undoubtedly gicetly 
increase the taste for reading. As a general 
rule the working classes in America are in 
better cireumstances than the working classes 
of England. I should think every school 
district in New England and New York has a 


| we had at that time good reason to believe the 
work to be finished, giving as it did Conversa- 
tions of Goethe down to 1832, and a sketch of 
| the remains of the great man, together with a 
' full register of the matter, names, and persons 
| which occurred in the book. From the pre- 
face of the new volume now before us, it ap- 
pears, however, that Eckermann hit upon a 
new source of information, which, coupled 
with his own, is in this third volume collect- 
ed. Eckermann, it appears, received a diary 
of a Monsieur Soret, of Genéve, with the per- 
mission to make all the use he could of it; 
and this diary was pregnant with interesting 
matter, M. Soret having been the tutor of the 





had frequent friendly intercourse with Goethe 
from the year 1822 until his death. This 
gentleman was a constant visitor in Goetlie’s 
house, and welcome to the latter, because he 
displayed considerable knowledge of natural 
philosophy, in the study of which Goethe was 
in those days deeply immersed. Being well 
versed in mineralogy, M. Soret arranged 
Goethe’s collection of crystals; and he trans- 
lated, moreover, Goethe’s “ Metamorphose der 
Pflanzen” into French. M. Soret kept a care- 
ful diary of all that passed between him and 
Goethe, the contents of which he handed over 
to Eckermann for the purpose of publishing 
it in his third volume. 

Those of our readers who are acquainted 
with the interesting pages of the first volumes 
of Eckermann’s Gesprache, will find an equal 
share of that liveliness of spiritual conversa- 
tion which Goethe was wont to show so abun- 
dantly when surrounded by intimate friends. 
The Conversations here offered are replete 
with ideas in literature, art, phenomena of na- 
ture, characters, and a thousand other things, 
and they move before us like a spiritual re- 
view of a great soul. 

Au interesting Conversation on the poet 
Burns is amongst vther matters in the hook 
“Burns,” Goethe remarks, “has become great 
through the instrumentality of the old son 
of his forefathers, which were living in the 





Hereditary Grand Duke of Weimar, and having | 


feelings must I think of the time when Italian 
fishermen were singing and reciting parts of 
Torquato Tasso!” This conversation took 
| plece on the 25th of April, 1827; and we may, 
in justice to the Germans, say that during the 
last twenty years things have materially chang- 
ed on the continent. That which Goethe com- 
plained of has to a great extent been actually 
realized. Can we say so much of our own poets 
in England? Are not the songs of Schiller, of 
Biirger, of Kérner, Arndt, ete., sung, not by a 
handsome lady alone, but by thousands of voices 
of the various “ Lieder Tafeln,” whose festivals 
are the very essence of national and patriotic 
sentiment. Goethe, moreover, entirely forgot 
that he himself never was a Volksdichier ; his 
mind was too gigantic, too overflowing with 
thought and speculations, to allow him to 
be fit for such simplicity of poetic fancy ; and 
of those very few songs he wrote, capable of 
an amalgamation with the people, have they 
not become popular? Such, for instance, as, 
Heidréslein, Maylied, Erlkénig, Der Fischer, 
Der Kénig im Thule. Goethe has, indeed, 
written but few poems capable of going fur- 
ther than to the enjoyment of those who 
think, or who can estimate the high beauties 
of a poetical mould. But how different Schil- 
ler! Every one of his poems is living, as 
Goethe calls it, living throughout the whole 
German nation; and Uhland, Birger, and Kér- 
ner’s songs and poems have actually become 
“ yolkshiimlich.” This, we believe, is sufli- 
cient in vindication of the German national 
mind, which Goethe severely and not very 
justly attacked. , sgh tlic 
Many instances are recorded in this third 
volume which sufficiently show that Goethe 
was well acquainted with the numerous at- 
tacks upon him, that came either from the 
public or the writing brotherhood, 2 bod , in 
“ concurrence spirituelle,” envious and ult 
lease. 
yah oa are generally reproached, said Ecker- 
mann to Goethe, for not taking up arms in the 
great days of 1813-1815; reproached that 
you have not even assisted the cause of free- 
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dom in your capacity as a poet. Let that rest» 
my friend, renlled Goethe “The world is a 
strange thing, which rarely knows its wants, 
and one must suffer to let it talk and enjoy. 
How, I ask, could I have taken up arms wit 
out hatred? And Pros “ee ee hated 
without — outh ? those events 
happened when Bb twenty years of age I 
would certainly not have been the last, but 
they found me as one who had passed sixty. 
Nor can it be expected that we all should 
serve our country in one and the same man- 
ner; let every one do his best, according to 
the abilities received from on high. For half 
a century I have labored hard, and can avow 
that I have worked day and night, searcely al- 
lowing myself the necessary cessation, and I 
have endeavored to advance science, and done 
things as good and as many as I could master. 
Could every one say as much for himself it 
would be well for all. Iam aware that I am 
a thorn in many an eye, and they should heart- 
ily wish to see me gone; and finding they 
cannot attack my talents, they attack my cha- 
racter. Often they call me proud, at other 
times egotistic; again, full of envy against 
younger talents, a loose character, or without 
religion, and even without love to my country 
and my dear Germans. 

“You (Eckermann) have known me for many 
years, and sufficiently well to judge how far 
these reports are grounded. But if you de- 
sire to know my sufferings, read my ‘ Xenien,’ 
and its Fame, tn will show you the a and 
means they have used to embitter my life. 

“ A German author is a German martyr! Be- 
lieve me, you will never find it otherwise. Nor 
ought I to complain. Have not others had | 
the same fate? have not many suffered more ? | 
And this is equally so in England and in| 
France. Look how much Moliére had to suf- | 
fer! equally with Rousseau and Voltaire ! | 
Byron was driven from England by malicious | 
tongues, and he would have fled te the end of | 
the world, had not an early death rescued him 
from the hatred of these ‘ Philisters.’ Were 
it the ‘masse borné’ that pursued us it might 
be bearable. But no! the talented pursues | 
his equal. Platen annoys Heine ; Heine, Pla-| 
ten; and each endeavors to write down the | 
other, as if the world was not wide enough | 
for all, forgetting also that our own talent | 
and internal self torment us quite enough al | 

ae in my chambers! aye, | 
that would have suited me! From the bivouac, | 
where at night the horses of the enemies’ out- 
aes might be heard neighing, that would 

ve been the place in which I should not 
have minded to compose them. But such was 
neither ny situation nor my wish; it belonged 
to Theodor Kérner, and his war songs and 
hymns are on that account intrinsically real 
and characteristic. 





“have never shown affectation in my poetry. | 
ms on subjects in| 


Never have I written 
which my life and soul was not thoroughly 
imbued. Love songs I only wrote when I 
loved ; and I repeat, how could I have written 
songs of hatred, without hate! Now between 
ourselves,” continued Goethe, “I never hated the 
French, ay, I thanked God when we got 
rid of them. How could I have hated a na- 
tion which we look upon as one of the most 
high-minded, and to which I am indebted for a 
od ae of my own knowledge? ‘ National 

’ is a singular ting. On the lowest 
steps of culture you will find it strongest and 
most violent. But there is a step, also, in 
which it est disappears, in which one feels 
oneself elevated beyond nations; and it is in 
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this step that we reer in the happiness 
or fatalities which may befall neighboring na- 
tions, as much as if it had happened to our 
own. This position of culture, * culturshufe’ 
was my ‘naturelle.’ I had attained it, and 
was fortified in it long before I was sixty 
years of age.” 

To the many attacks which have been made 
upon Goethe, particularly by Bérne (and not 
unjustly so) on his patriotism, the above will 
be a welcome explanation, and there are man 
similar passages which might be quoted in 
vindication. 

Eckermann’s Gespraéche will always retain 
its long-maintained position in the Goethean 
literature. A life such as Goethe’s, in which 
German literature was created, and in which 
we encounter every genius of that day, would 
in itself argue in favor of such table-talk as 
these volumes offer us. But besides, there is 
a considerable amount of original thought on 
the literature of all nations, here condensed, 
which makes it a delightful book of attractive 
reading. 


TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 


History of Spanish Literature. By George 
Ticknor. In 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. 11. Har- 
per & Brothers. 


[CONCLUDING PAPER. ] 


Wrrx Cervantes, Lope, and Calderon, we have 
reached the apex of the Spanish Parnassus. 
Our downward course will be more rapid than 
our ascent, for in the later periods of literary 
history, we miss the freshness which charac- 
terizes the early days of ballad and song, when 
poetry seems to sprout and bud forth of itself, 
and riot in wild luxuriance and pure sweet- 
ness, ill exchanged for the more gaudy, and, 
perhaps, more splendid productions of the cul- 
tivation of the trim parterre. 

Some of the pleasantest productions of 

panish literature are what are called the Pi- 
earo Novels. They are in literature what 
Murillo’s beggar boys are in Art. The hero 
usually starts from the kennel, and becomes a 
valet, thieves with great dexterity, vagabond- 
izes into all sorts of vices, is kicked and cuffed 
on all sides, rans the gauntlet of the Algua- 
zils, but at last brings up in a prison. Parts 
of our description will remind the reader of 
Gil Blas, but that supple individual is always 
too much of a gentleman to be mixed up with 
Paul the Sharper, Lazarillo de Tormes, 
or Guzman d’Alfarache, whose mother’s bed 
was corded with ropes which had done the 
state some service, in the ’s hands, 
_Worthies and adventurers of this kind seem 
to afford small ground for moralizing, but no 
department of Spanish literature seems to 
have been exempt from ecclesiastical influences, 
-and an author, Santos, has thus “ improved” 
| this very unpromising field -— 
| “* Periquillo’ contains an account of a found- 
ling, who, after the rain and death of a pious 
couple that first picked him up at their door on a 
Christmas morning, begins the world for himself 
as the leader of a blind beggar. From this condi- 
tion, which, in such Spanish stories, always seems 
to be regarded as the lowest possible in society, he 
rises to be the servant of a cavalier, who proves to 
be a mysterious robber, and after escaping from 
whom he falls into the hands of yet worse-persons, 
and is apprehended under circumstances that re- 
mind us of the story of Dofia Mencia in ‘ Gil Blas.’ 
He, however, vindicates his innocence, and, heiag 
released from the fangs of instiee, scwitns, weary 
Of te world, wo ms nrst home, where he leads an 


ascetic life ; makes long, pedantic discourses on 
virtue to his admiring townsmen ; and proves, in 


stantly more and more devout till the account of 
him ends at last with a prayer. The whole is in- 
teresting among Spanish works of fiction, because 
it is evidently written both in imitation of the pi- 
caresque novels and in opposition to them ; since 
Periquillo, from the lowest origin, gets on by nei- 
ther roguery nor cleverness, but by honesty and 
good faith ; and, instead of rising in the world and 
becoming rich and courtly, settles patiently down 
into a village hermit, or a sort of poor Christian 
Diogenes. No doubt, he has neither the wit nor 


Y | the cunning of Lazarillo ; but that he should ven- 


ture to encounter that shrewd little beggar in any 
way makes Periquillo, at once, a personage of 
some consequence.” 


Mr. Ticknor passes from the Picaro novels 
to the graver and more ambitious forms of fic- 
tion; but in these, little seems to have been 
accomplished. The most successful work of 
the kind is the “ Civil War of Grenada,” writ- 
ten by Ginés Perez de Hita, between 1589 and 
1595. It is a historical novel, and highly 
praised by Mr. Ticknor. 

A chapter follows on the Letter Writers of 
Spain. The palm is here given to Antonio 
Perez, secretary to Philip IL, who occupies a 
conspicuous place in the history of the period. 
They are very miscellaneous in character, and 
all lively and spirited. The letters of Santa 
Teresa, offering as marked a contrast to those 
of Perez as that exhibited by the stations in 
life and pursuits of the respective authors, are 
also commended. The following account of 
the Saint and her works is interesting :— 


“ The letters of Santa Teresa, who was a con- 
temporary of the secretary of Philip the Second, 
and died in 1582, are entirely different ; for while 
nothing can be more practical and worldly than 
those of Perez, the letters of the devout nun are 
entirely spiritual. She believed herself to be in- 
spired, and therefore wrote with an air of author- 
ity, which is almost always solemn and imposing, 
but which sometimes, through its very boldness 
and freedom froin all restraint, becomes easy and 
graceful. Her talents were versatile, and her per- 
ceptions acute. To each of her many corres- 
pondents she says something that seems suited to 
the occasion on which she is consulted ; a task 
not easy for a nun who lived forty-seven years in 
retirement from the world, and during that time 
was called upon to give advice to archbishops and 
bishops, to wise and able statesmen like Diego de 
Mendoza, to men of genius like Luis de Granada, 
to persons in private life who were in deep afflic- 
tion or in great danger, and to women in the ordi- 
nary course of their daily lives. Her letters fill 
four volumes, and though, in general, they are 
only to be regarded as fervent exhortations or re- 
ligious teachings, still by the purity, beauty, and 
womanly grace of their style, they may fairly 
claim a distinguished place in the epistolary litera- 
ture of her country.” 

A long and very valuable chapter is devoted 
to the t historians, commencing with Zu- 
rita ast Wadalcn, who form a link between the 
old chroniclers and the first national historian, 
Mariana, whose History of Spain commences 
ab initio (or as near the point as could be con- 
veniently reached), “with the supposed peo- 
pling of Spain by Tubal, the son of Japhet. 
comes down to the death of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, and the accession of Charles V. 
The author commences his work ia Latin, and 
published twenty out of the thirty books of 
which it consists in at language, but was 
happily persuaded to translate and complete 
the ant FF m his noble mother tongue.. From 


is use of archaisms, which he himself admits 
and excuses, from his familiarity with the old 
writers, it was pleasantly. remarked, “that as 
other people dye their beards to make them- 








fact, a sort of humble philosopher, growing con- 


selves look oung, Mariana dyed his to make 
himself Took old. 
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Mr. Ticknor thus concisely sums up his 
merits :— 

« Asa general remark, a certain nobleness of 
air and carriage, not, perhaps, without something 
of the old Castilian sturdiness, but never without 
its dignity, is the characteristic that most prevails 
throughout the whole work ; and this with its ad- 
mirably idiomatic style, so full, yet so unencum- 
bered, so pure and yet so rich, renders it, if not the 
most trustworthy of annals, at least the most re- 
markable union of picturesque chronicling with 
sober history, that the world has ever seen.” 

The romantic events connected with the co- 
lonial history of Spain, naturally attracted the 
attention of authors at home, and some of the 
most valuable historical writings in the lan- 
guage are devoted to these topics. But pass- 
ing these over, as somewhat familiar to Ame- 
rican readers, we turn to those of perhaps less 
importance. e 

Mr. Ticknor opens his chapter on Didactic 
Prose in the thorough manner which distin- 
guishes his labors, with an account of Spanish 
Proverbs, for which we are thankful to him for 
Sancho Panza’s sake :— 


“Tn one particular form of didactic composition, 
however, Spain stands in advance of all other 
countries ; I mean that of Proverbs, which Cer- 
vantes has happily called ‘ short sentences drawn 
from long experience.’ Spanish proverbs can be 
traced back to the earliest times. One of the best 
known; ‘ Laws go where kings please they 
should,’ is connected with an event of importance 
in the reign of Alfonso the Sixth, who died in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, when the lan- 
guage of Castile had hardly a distinct existence. 
Another has been traced to a custom belonging to 
the days of the Infantes de Lara, and is itself pro- 
bably of not much later date. Others are found 
in the General Chronicle, which is one of the old- 
est of Spanish prose compositions, and among 
them is the happy one on disappointed expecta- 
tions, cited in Don Quixote more than once; ‘ He 
went for wool, and came back shorn.’ Several 
occur in the ‘Conde Lucanor’ of Don John 
Manuel, and many in the poetry of the Archpriest 
of Hita, both of whom lived in the time of Alfonso 
the Eleventh. 

“ Thus far, however, we have only separate and 


‘ isolated sayings, evidently belonging to the old 


Spanish race, and always used as if quite familiar 
and notorious. But in the reign of John the Se- 
cond, and at his request, the Marquis of Santillana 
collected a hundred in rhyme, which we have 
already noticed, besides above six hundred, he 
says, such as the old women were wont to repeat 
in their chimney-comers. From this period, there- 
fore, or rather from 1508, when this collection was 
published, the old and wise proverbs of the lan- 
guage may be regarded as having obtained a set- 
tled place in its didactic literature.” 

This fondness for proverbs among the 
Spanish people, is an additional proof of the 
ae of Cervantes, in ing Sancho 
Panza’s discourse so plentifully with this sen- 
tentious wisdom. 

The accession of the Bourbons to the 
throne of Spain, with which Mr. Ticknor opens 
the third and concluding Period of his Historv, 
was an event as disastrous to the lite as 
to the political interests of the country. gi, 
summated in the commencement of the 18th 
century, when Le Grand Mo ue was at the 
height of his glory, and the influence of the 
obsequious Parnassus, who never wearied in 
chanting his glories, was paramount in litera- 
ture throughout Europe, it was not to bee 
ed that Spain should escape its influence. Ig- 
nacio de was the leader in the move- 
ment, by the publication of his Art of Poetry, 
in 1737. He was seconded he Moratin = 
Elder, who, however, preserved something o 
the old Castilian spirit. He wrote a poem on 





the destruction of his ships by Cortes, and is 
entitled, apart from his literary labors, to 
genial remembrance, as_ the first “clubable 
man” we find among the Spanish Literati :— 


“ Moratin was an amiable man, and gathered 
the men of letters of the Spanish capital in a 
friendly circle about him. They met in one of the 
better class of taverns, the Fonda de San Sebas- 
tian, where they maintained a club-room that was 
always open and ready toreceive them. Ayala, 
the tragic writer ; Cerda, the literary antiquarian ; 
Rios, who wrote the analysis of ‘ Don Quixote’ 
prefixed to the magnificent edition of the Academy ; 
Ortega, the botanist and scholar; Pizzi, the pro- 
fessor of Arabic Literature ; Cadahalso, the poet 
and essayist; Munoz, the historian of the New 
World ; Yriarte, the Fabulist ; Conti, the Italian 
translator of a collection of Spanish poetry ; Sig- 
norelli, the author of the general history of thea- 
tres ; and others, were members of this pleasant 
association, and resorted continually to its cheerful 
saloon. 

“ How truly Spanish was the tone of their in- 
tercourse may be gathered from the fact, that they 
had but one law to govern all their proceedings, 
and that was, never to speak on any subject except 
the Theatre, Bull-fights, Love, and Poetry. But 
in everything they undertook they were much in 
earnest. ‘They read their works to each other for 
mutual, friendly criticism, and discussed freely 
whatever was written at the time, and whatever 
they thought would tend to revive the decayed 
spirit of their country. They read, too, and ex- 
amined the literature of other nations; and, if their 
tendencies were more towards the school of Boi- 
leau and the great masters of Italy, than might 
have been anticipated from the spirit of their asso- 
ciation, it should be borne in mind, that two of 
their most active members were Italian men of let- 
ters, that the court had recently come from Naples, 
and that the spirit of the times much favored all 
that was French, and especially the French 
theatre.” 


The following delightful little translation is 
from Samaniego, a writer of fables :-— 


THE SCRUPULOUS CATS. 

“Two cats, old Tortoise-back and Kate, 
Once from its spit a capon ate. 
It was a giddy thing, be sure, 
And one they could not hide or cure. 
They licked themselves, however, clean, 
And then sat down behind a screen, 
And talked it over. Quite precise, 
They took each other's best advice, 
Whether to eat the spit or no ? 
* And did they eat it? ‘Sir, I trow, 
They didnot! They were honest things, 
Who had a conscience, and knew how it stings.” 


Passing over the names of many individuals, 
Pte, | not only as authors but as patriots, 
we come to a chapter on the Drama in the 
18th century. It was on the stage that the 


‘contest between the French and the National 


Literature was most fiercely waged. Mr. 
Ticknor’s account of the position of the 
theatre at that period is interesting :-- 


“ The Spanish theatre, in fact, was now at its 
lowest ebb, and wholly in the hands of the popu- 
lace, from whom it had always received much of 
its character, and who had been its faithful friends 
in the days of its trial and adversity. Nor could 
its present condition fairly claim a higher patron- 
age. All Spanish plays acted for public amuse- 
ment in Madrid were still represented, as they had 
been in the seventeenth century, in open court- 
yards, with galleries or corridors that surrounded 
them. To these courtyards there was no covering 
except in case of a shower, and then the awning 
stretched over them was so imperfect, that, if the 
rain continued, and those of the spectators who 
were always compelled to stand during the per- 
formance, were too numerous to find shelter under 
the projecting coats of the corridors, the exhibition 
was broken up for the day, and the crowd driven 
home. There a eon, of mone ; 
the performance always took place in ay- 
time ; and the price of admission, which was eol- 


lected in money at the door, did not exceed a few 
farthings for each spectator. 

“The second queen of Philip the Fifth, Isabel 
Farnese, who had been used to the enjoyment of 
all kinds of scenic exhibitions in Italy, was not sa- 
tisfied with this state of things. Finding an ill- 
arranged theatre, in which an Italian company had 
sometimes acted, she caused material additions to 
be made to it, and required regular operas to be 
brought out for her amusement from 1737. The 
change was an important one. The two old 
courtyards took the alarm. First one and then 
the other began to erect a new and more commo- 
dious structure for theatrical entertainments; and 
as they had been each other’s rivals for a century 
,and a half in the awkwardness of their arrange- 
| ments, no less than in their claims for public pa- 
| tronage, so now they became rivals in a struggle 
| for improvement. Under such impulses, the new 
i‘ Theatre of the Cross’ was finished in 1743, and 
| that of ‘ The Prince,’ in 1745. 
| * But, in most respects, there was little change. 
| True to the traditions of their origin, the new 
| structures were still called courtyards, and their 
|boxes, rooms; the cazuela, or ‘ stewpan;’ was 

still kept for the women, who sat there veiled like 
nuns, but acting very little as if they were such ; 
the Alcalde de Corte, or Judge of the Municipali- 
ty, still appeared in the proscenium, with his two 
clerks behind him, to keep the peace or bear re- 
| cord to its breach ; Semiramis wore a hooped pet- 
ticoat and high heel shoes, and Julius Ceasar was 
assassinated in a curled periwig and velvet court 
| coat, with a feathered Spanish hat under his arm. 
| The old spirit, therefore, it is plain, prevailed, how- 
‘ever great might be the improvements made in the 
external arrangements and architecture of the 
theatres.” 





’ The first original drama on the French 
‘model, acted in Spain, was Moratin’s “ Hor- 
mesinda,” written in irregular verse. It met 
with indifferent success. Cadahalso, a friend 
of Moratin, went still further, his “Don San- 


cho Garcia” being written in long lines and 
rhymed couplets. Yriarte produced “the first 
regular, original comedy that was publicly re- 
presented in Spain,” the Flattered Youth, in 


.1778. Another innovation was a sentimental 
‘comedy, the Honored Culprit, written in 1773, 
by the patriotic Jovellanos. It was 


“ intended to rebuke the cruel and unavailing 
‘severity of the laws ofhis country against duelling, 
as they then existed. It is a sentimental comed 
\in the manner of Diderot’s ‘ Natural Son; and, 
| besides that it has the honor of being the first at- 
| tempt of the kind on the Spanish stage, it has that 
_of being more fortunate than any of its successors. 
| The story on which it is founded is that of a gen- 
tleman, who, after repeatedly refusing a challenge, 
kills, in a secret duel, the infamous husband of the 
lady he afterwards marries; and, being subse- 
quently led to confess his crime in order to save a 
friend, who is arrested as the guilty party, he is 
condemned to death by a rigorous judge, who un- 
expectedly turns out to be his own father, and is 
' saved from execution, but not from severe punish- 

ment, only by the royal clemency. 

« How many opportunities for scenes of the 
most painful interest such a story affords is obvious 
lat the first glance. Jovellanos has used them 
skilfully, because he has done it in the simplest 
and most direct manner, with great warmth of 
kindly feeling, and in a style whose idiomatic 
purity is not the least of its attractions. The 
‘ Honored Culprit,’ therefore, was at once suecess- 
ful, and when well acted, though its poetical 
power is small, it can hardly be listened to without 
tears. It was first produced in one of the royal 
theatres, without the knowledge of the author; 
then, spreading throughout Spain, it was acted at 
Cadiz at the same time both in French and Spa- 
nish, and, at last, became familiar on the stages of 
France and Germany. Such wide success had 
long been unknown to anything in Spanish litera- 
ture.” 
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None of these ‘{nnovations appear to have 
troubles in 








“ But this-was as far as Moratin could prevail. 
In the public secular theatre, generally, his poetry 
and wit produced no eflect. There, two rietous 
parties in the two audiences of Madrid—distin- 
guishing themselves by favors worn in their hats, 
and led on by vulgar friars and rade mechanics, 
making up in spirit what they wanted in decency, 
and readily uniting to urge an open war against all 
further innovations—effectually prevented any of 
tbe regular dramas that were written from being 





represented in their presence, until 1770. ‘The old | 
masters they partly tolerated; especially Calde- | 
ron, Moreto, and the dramatists of the latter part | 
of the seventeenth century ; but the popular favor- 
ites were Ibanez, Lobera, Vicente Guerrero, a play- | 
actor, Julian de Castre, who wrote ballads for 
the street beggars and died in a hospital, and others | 
of the same class; all as ivulgar as the populace 
they delighted. 

“ After Aranda ceased to be minister, in 1773, 
this state of things was somewhat modified, with- 
out being materially improved. Under his admi- 
nistration, the theatres in the royal residences had 
been opened for tragedy and comedy ; and trans- 
lations from the French had been acted before the 
court in a manner suited‘ to their subjects. The 
two popular theatres of the capital, too, had not 
escaped his regard, and under his influence had 
been provided with better scenery ; and, from 1768, 
gave representationg in the evening. 

“ Still, everything was in a very low state. A 
blacksmith was the reigning critic to be consulted 
by those who sought a hearing on a stage, and 
the more regular plays, whether translations that 
had been acted with success at court, or tragedies 
and comedies of the poets already noticed, made 
a strange confusion with those of the old masters, 
which were still sometimes heard, and those of the 
favorites of the mob, whose works prevailed over 
all-others in theftnextrical repertories, and in the 
general regard. But whatever mightjbe produced 
and performed, the intervals between the acts, and 
much time before and after the principal piece, 
were filled up with tonadillas, seguidillas, bal- 
lads, and all the forms of entremeses, saynetes, 
and dances, that had been common in the last | 
century or invented in the present one,—an act in 
a serious and poetical play being sometimes di- | 
vided, in order to give place to one or another of 
them, and gratify an audience that seemed to grow 
more and more impatient of everything except 
popular farce.” 

The account of the Spanish JStage closes 
with the younger Moratin. He wrote “ The 
Old Husband and Young Wife,” and other co- | 
medies with success, but his career was broken 

the French Invasion ot Bonaparte. The 
effects on literature, of the wars which ensued, 
are mournfully summed up by Mr. Tiecknor. 
_ The Appendix contains articles on various 
interesting questions concerning Spanish Li- 
terature, and several old Spanish poems now 
first printed, from MSS. in the possession of 
the historian. 

In the article “ E,” on the'Different Editions, 
Translations, and Imitations of Don Quixote, 
Mr. Ticknor might have added to his enume- 
ration of the latter, the Spiritual Quixute, o 
coarse but humorous satire on the early Me- 
thodists, oe in England in the early 

the 


are some hund 
|the story briefly, but pointedly. 
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part of last century, and the “Modern 





It is a fact highly creditable to our literary 
position, that the best modern works on 
Spain have been written by Americans. _ It is 
needless to remind the reader of Irving’s Co- 
lumbus and Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 
except to state that the History of Spanish 


Literature will take its place beside them. 
Thisauthor-trio have repaid to Old Spain what- 
ever gratitude we owe her for opening the 
treasures of Nature in our Western clime to 
the fructifying influence of European Art. 
Freedom and Culture! may they never be se- 
parated! 

Mr. Ticknor has great purity and elegance 
of style, his judgment is always ealm, he sym- 
pathizes with his author, but is never enthusi- 
astie in his praise. He impresses you always 
as fully possessed of his subject, as rigidly im- 
partial, and desirous of enabling the reader to 
form his own judgment of the authors noticed, 
by giving analyses of their works before pre- 
senting his own opinion. In these analyses, 
particularly of the plots of plays, of whieh there 
, he is very happy, telling 
y. We wish 
that he had oceasionally allowed himself more 
space, and exhibited to us a play of Calderon’s, 
for instance, in extenso, in the style of Phila- 


_réte Chasles in his “ Etudes sur le Drame Es- 


pagnol ;” but we may be well content with 
this important and permanent addition to the 
stock of our American literature. 





GILES’S LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 


Lectures and Essays. By Henry Giles. In 
two volumes. rb. Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields. 


Most of the articles in these volumes were 


| originally prepared for delivery before popular 


audiences, and possess inalarge degree the ehs- 
racteristic merits of the class of compositions to 
whieh they belong. They are written in a highly 
rhetorical style, are rull of passages of beauty 


and eloquence, and exhibit a wide command of 


language, with uncommon variety of ornament 
and illustration. They are nearly perfect spe- 
cimens of what most people desire in a popu- 
lar fleeture. On the other hand, they are 
marked by those defects which it should seem 


are well nigh@inseparable from such produc- 


tions. Therejare oceasional verbal inaecura- 
cies, which, however excusable in a lecture, 
are deserving of censure in a printed book, 
The thread ot the argument is too often brok- 
en by parenthetical observations and remarks 


on collateral subjects. In other words, there is. 


too little continuous thought for a grave dis- 
cussion of weighty questions in morals or 
esthetic criticism. he author too often 


, bursts into a rhapsody which, while it charms 


the ear and sways the feelings, fails to con- 
, accustomed to a pro- 
founder and more passionless argument. His 
style, too, is often so rich as to oppress the 
mind by its very wealth ; but this is a defect 
which omes almost a merit in a lecturer 
who would benefit an audience composed, as 
most audiences are, of persons who read and 


/ think comparatively little for themselves, and 
_who go to lectures quite as much because it is 


the fashion, as from any desire to gain know- 
ledge. Possessing, as Mr. Giles does, a voice 
of singular flexibility and power, and a style 
yy prominent pried i Sg beep t- 

it is not surprisi e sho ave ac- 
quired a seeder 4 great as that enjoyed by 
any other lecturer in thiscountry. Nor is this 
popularity undeserved. The high moral tone 
of his lectures, the general soundness of his 
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expressed opinions, the clearness of his analy- 
sis, and the acuteness of his critical judgments 
not less than the beauty of his style, entitle 
him to it; and in spite of the defeets which 
we have pointed out, we have risen from a 
perusal of his volumes with a mueh higher es- 
timate ef his abilities than we had before en- 
tertained. Such, we think, will be the general 
opinion of his readers The best of the papers 
are these on Falstaff, The Moral Philosophy 
of Byron’s Life, The Moral Spirit of Byron’s 
Genius, Oliver Goldsmith, The Spirit of Irish 
History, The Werth of Liberty, True Man- 
hood, The Pulpit, Patriotism, and Economies. 

Perhaps the most striking and eloquent of 
all these is the lecture on the Worth of 
Liberty. From it we extract the following 
fine passage on the triumphs of liberty :— 

“ Ask for the achievements of liberty ; some 
will lead you to legislatures, aad point you to its 
assembled representativese Some will take you to 
its batile-grounds, tell you the story of its strug- 
gles, and show you with pride the-sublimity of its 
monuments. Some will go with you to the ar- 
senal and the fortress, direct your attention to the 
ship of war silent in the harbor, but in which 
thunder sleeps, which a touch can awake at the 
stealthiest approach of danger. Some, not thus 
warlike, will rather refer you to the dark forests 
of merchant vessels that Iie before you, which are 
winged messengers for the exchange of riches with 
every climate of earth. Some, actuated by vanity, 
will conduct you through the finer parts of cities, 
where you are lost in the majesty of private pala- 
evs, or dazzled amidst the splendor of fashionable 
stores. Some, devoted to money, wil} explain to 





you the beauty of the new Exchange; enlarge on 
| the architecture of the leading banks ; from solidity 
_ of structure, pass on to solidity of capital ; become 
, eloquent on the price of stocks, and warm to rap- 
| tute in the ecstasy of cent. per cent. 
| Not, however, to the turmoil of cities, but to 
| the quiet of the country, will I take my way to 
| seek for the noblest doings of liberty. From an 
elevated spot I will gaze around on the serene 
landscape ; watch the cattle that cover the hills ; 
follow the husbandman as he guides the plough, 
and turns up the soil he owns. I will descend into 
the mechanic’s shop, and converse with the occu- 
| pant,— intelligent, industrious, and independent. I 
| will go here and there, into cleanly dwellings, 
each giving signs of peace and comfort, none ot 
_squalor oy starvation. [ will linger through the 
village “4 will stop on the plot before the com- 
mon school, and refresh the spirit of fatigued ma- 
turity, by watching for awh le the gambols of rosy 
and laughing childhood; I will venture, as I pass, 
to enter the academy, and there survey the stu- 
dious diligence of brave boys and blushing girls. 
If there be a town meeting, I will pause for a 
time, and listen to homely, but unshackled legisla- 
tion, which provides support for the poor, instruc- 
tion for the young, and supply for such other mat- 
ters as concern the general welfare of the commu- 
nity. ‘The charch, new or old, as I go by it, carries 
mie back to other days; it transports me, also, to 
the future and the skies ; I feel the presence of 
God in its silence, and around it, an atmosphere 
of holiness and of the Sabbath. In the greenwood 
shade beyond, I find the colleges of an enlightened 
university, where youth that thirst for knowledge, 
may have it abundantly and generously. Yes, in- 
dustry, plenty, education, learning, religion ; these 
are to me the holiest triumphs of liberty ; and for 
these I most hail it, and most%for theee,gI love it.” 


From the paper entitled Economies, we 
take the following characteristic remarks on 


Home and the uences which its memories 
exert in after years :-— 

“Home is a genuine Saxon word; a word 
kindred to Saxon speech, but with an import com- 
mon to therace of man. Perhaps there is no other 
word in language that clusters within it so many 





and so stirring meanings, that calls into play, and 
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powerfully excites, so many feelings,so many facul- 
ties of our being. ‘ Home,—say but the word, 
and the ekild that was your merry guest begins to 
weep. ‘Home, —play but its tunes, and the beard- 
ed soldier, that blenched not in the breach, droops, 
and sickens, and dies. ‘ Home,’—murmur but its 
name, and memories start around it that put fire 
into the brain, and affections that almost suffocate 
or break the heart, and pictures that bewilder fancy 
with scenes in which joy and sorrow wrestle with 
delirious strife for possession of the spirit. ‘ Home,’ 
—what does it not stand for, of strongest, of most 
moving associations !—for childhood’s grief and 
gladness,—for youth’s sports, and hopes, and suffer- 
ings, and passions, and sins,—for all that brighten- 
ed or dimmed the eyes,—for all that convulsed or 
tranquillized the breast ; for a father’s embrace, or 
for his death-bed,—for a mother’s kiss, or for her 
grave,—for a sister’s love, or a brother’s friendship, 
—-for hours wasted, or hours blest,—for peace in 
the light of life, or fears in the shadows of perdi- 
tion. Home, when it is all that nature and grace 
can make it, has a blessedness and beauty of reality 
that imagination, in its fairest pictures, would find 
nothing to excel. But in many a spot called 
home, neither nature nor grace is found. A collec- 
tion of home histories, honestly set down, would be 
a rich contribution to materials for the philosophy 
of character. Not gay, not pleasant, not inno- 
cent, would all of these home histories be. Nota 
few of them would be sad, dreary, wretched, and 
within the earliest dwelling of man would be dis- 
oe the appropriate opening of many a tragic 
ife. 

“And yet nothing can humanity worse spare 
than pleasing and gracious memories of home. So 
fervently does humanity cling to what nature owes 
it, that those who have no home will make one for 
themselves in vision. ‘Those who have an evil one 
will soften down its many vices, and out of the 
scantiest affections bring forth rays of the heart to 
brighten their retrospect. It is the miracle of the 
five loaves performed spiritually for the soul, lest 
the instincts of our humanity should faint and 
perish hy the way. The visitings of early home 
thoughts are the last to quit us. Feeble age has 
them, when it has nothing else in memory ; and 
when all the furniture which imagination put to- 
gether has gone to pieces and to dust, these, not 
constructed, but planted, planted down in the liv- 
ing soil of primal consciousness, flourish to the 
last ; when the treasures which experience has been 
many years collecting a few months may seem to 
take away, some diamonds are left behind, which 
even the thief, Time, has spared, reminiscences that 
glimmer through bare and blank obscurity from the 
ereviees of youth. As everything human has an 
element of good in it, that which is good in a 
vicious home is what the past gives back to feel- 
ing ; it is also that which is good in an evil man 
that the remembrance of a virtuous home acts on. 

“There is no mist of guilt so thick that it can 
always exclude the light of such remembrance ; 
no tempest of passion so furious as always to 
silence its voices. During a lull in the hurricane 
of revelry, the peal of the Sabbath bell may come 
along the track of wasted years, and, though load- 
ed heavily, will be not unkindly in its tones. 
Through the reekings of luxury, faces that beam- 
ed on the prodigal in youth may seem to start in 
trouble from the tomb, and, though marred with 
grief, though pallid with affliction, turn mildly to- 
wards him, not in anger, but in sorrow. Amidst 
the chorus of bacchanals and the refrains of Jewd- 
ness, the satiated libertine may fancy, at moments, 
that he hears the calls of loved ones gone to 
heaven, startling him from the trance of death. 
Under the loud carousals that rage above the brain, 
deep down and lonely im his heart, there may 
come to him the whisper of parental exhortation, 
the murmur of household prayer, and the music of 
domestic hymns. The very criminal in his cell 
will often have these visitations ; ministers to ex- 
hort, not enemies to accuse ; angels to beseech, not 
demons to scoff. The sentenced culprit, during 
even his last night on earth, must sleep, and per- 
chaneo may dream, and seldom will that dream be 
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all in the present and in prison; not all of it, if 
any, will be of claims and blood, of shapeless ter- 
rors and pale-faced avengers, of the scaffold and 
the shroud. Far other things will be in the 
dream. He once was honest, and spent his child- 
hood, it may be, in a rustic home, and grew to 
youth amidst laborious men and with simple na- 
ture. Out of imagery thus derived will his dream 
be formed. In such dreams will be the green 
field and the wooded lane ; the boat sleeping on 
the stream; the rock mirrored in the lake; the 
shadow, watched expectingly from the school- | 
room window, as it shortens to the noontide hour. 
Then there will be parents, blessed in their un- 
broken circle; there will be young companions, 
laughing in their play ; there will be bright harvest 
evenings, after days of healthful toil ; there will be 
family greetings, thanksgiving feasts ; there will be 
the grasp of friendship, there will be the kiss of | 
love. ‘lhe dream will not be entirely, if at all, a 
dream of erime, disgrace, and death ; it will be | 
one that reproduces, on the brink of eternity, the | 
freshness of emotion, hope, and desire, with which | 
existence on earth began. What is put into the | 
first of life is put into the whole of life. This | 

' 





should never be forgotten.” 


. . ae i ae as | 

Historical Studies. By George Washington | 
Greene, late U.S. Consul at Rome. G. P. 
Putnam. 


A cottection of papers contributed by the 
author at various periods to the North Ameri- | 
ean Review. The subjects are all, with two } 
exceptions, drawn from the history and litera- 
ture of modern Italy, and these two exceptions 
are such but in part, for in any discussion on 
libraries, the Vatican, and the Monasteries and 
Universities of Italy, must play an important 
part, while we believe no small part of the 
posthumous fame of Charles Edward and the 
exiled Stuarts, arises from the fact that their 
ashes rest beneath the vault of St. Peter’s. 
Mr. Greene does well to commence his 
paper on the exiled race, with a description of 
their tomb beneath the lofty arch of the basi- 
lica of St. Peter. 

All who are conversant, even though only 
through the darkened glass of translation, 
with the glories of Italian Literature, who 
have shuddered with Dante and laughed with 
Boccaccio, must still feel an unabated interest 
in the struggle which we would fain hope is 
now but pa sey crushed by the dead 
weight of military despotism, of the Italians 
for independence, and we imagine that most 
of those who open Professor Greene’s volume 
will, like us, be first attracted by the inspiring 
title,“ The Hopes of Italy.” They will find 
in it a careful, impartial, yet sympathetic pre- 
sentation of the case, tracing the dissensions 
of the Italian States in the Middle Ages, the 
opposing forces created by the difference of 
dialect, and the geographical divisions of the 
country, the evils of foreign influence and fo- 
reign sway. These facts are, however, pre- 
sented not as impenetrable barriers to a future 
Italian union, but as showing the difficulties 
in the way to be so great, that defeat 
even in many attempts is not to discourage 
faith in the ultimate result. On the other 
side of the picture the military discipline ac- 
quired by the Italians in the campaigns of 
Napoleon, the binding together of the people | 
by the opening of highways, by which the | 
countryman and the citizen are united by the 
golden, golden in a double sense, bands of 
trade, and the projection of railways, by which 
peoples and states are brought into connexion 
and union, more intimate often than that of 
neighboring hamlets, the improvement of edu- 
eation in the more liberal doctrines of the uni- 
versities, the elevation of domestie education, 














the gradual substitution of the amenities of 
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home for the forced seclusion of the convent 
in the education of females, the provisior 
made for public schools, the improvement in 
social morality, and the very trials and disci- 
pline which the nation is now passing through, 
ure shown as encouraging signs of ultimate, 
perhaps not far distant success. . Prof. Greene 
enforces these and other considerations with 
clearness and force, and with that felicity of 
diction which carries the reader with him, even 
if unconvinced by his argument. 

The subjects of the other papers of Prof. 
Greene’s volume are Petrarch, Machiavelli, Re- 
formation in Italy, Italian Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century, Manzoni, Historical Ro- 
mance in Italy, Libraries, Verrazano, and 
Charles Edward, all inviting topies in the au- 
thor’s hands. 





MR. EWBANK’S REPORT. 
Report of the Commissioner of Patents, for 
the year 1849. Part I.—Arts and Manufae- 


tures. With an Introduction, by Horace 
Greeley. New York: J. 8S. Redfield. 


Ir was generally understood, at the time of 
Mr. Ewbank’s appointment to the office of 
Commissioner, that he was nominated to it on 
account of his acquaintance with practical 
science, and intimate knowledge of the wants 
of the great body of inventors and patentees 
in the country. Whatever faults may be found 
with Mr. Ewbank’s Report, no one will deny 
that he has most faithfully endeavored to dis- 
charge his duties. He has not sought to 
avoid labor or responsibility, or write a no- 
meaning disquisition, or a merely business 
summary of the details of his department, but 
he has thrown all his energy towards the ae- 
complishment of a vastly more extensive en- 
couragement of the useful arts by our govern- 
ment, than the comparatively narrow sphere of 
the Patent Office has hitherto allowed. His 
enthusiasm on this subject, and the poetic tem- 
perament of the inventor, may, perhaps, sub- 
ject Mr. Ewbank to severe criticism in some 
interested quarters; but the richness of the 
matter presented, and the faithful diseharge of 
duty will outbalance, in a candid mind, the in- 
troduction of a fanciful metaphor, or the honest 
expression of an unrealized hope. Mr. Ew- 
bank has traversed dangerous ground in his 
report; he has discussed both the metaphysics 
and the poetry of invention, its foundations in 
the mind, and its far-off prospects in the future. 
If he had rivalled Franklin in the eomprehen- 
siveness of his insight into nature, it would 
have been less rare than to have attained the 
clearness of that philosopher’s styie, and the 
lucidness of his illustration. 

We proceed to make a few extracts from 
the Report :— 

THE FUTURE TASK OF MAN. 

« An infinity of work is before him. As an 
agriculturist, he has to lay and keep enlarging the 
basis of the social column. All but an insignifi- 
eant portion of his splendid patrimony is yet wild 
land: this he has to reclaim and convert into or- 
chards and gardens, into grass and grain-growing 
fields. The richest sections—the tropies—so ex- 
uberant in fertility, are to be subjugated: hardly 
touched by the plough, though deemed the birth- 
place and special homestead of the species. Free 
and facile communications with and through all 
have to be established. Add to this the purifica- 
tion of the atmosphere from malaria: for, by hu- 
man providence, salubrity is to sveceed baneful 
miasma of marshes—the hot-beds of fevers and 
agues are to be dried up, and haman life and life’s 
happiness prolonged.” 

One of the most interesting chapters is that 
on the Motors, as the chief levers of Civiliza- 
tion. The dawn of improvement is with the 
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first use of animals as agricul 


chanical co-laborers with man. In connexion 
with this subject, of the use of the domestic 


animals, a very important suggestion 
is made oe the deeaidibedtion of the 


ai 
THE BISON. 

“The vast multitudes of bisons slain yearly, 
the ceaseless war carried on against them, if con- 
tinued, threatens their extermination, and must 
hereafter cause deep regret. It has been remarked 
that every addition a country receives from art 
tends to drive away animals fitted only to flourish 
in a state of nature ; but here, in the absence of 
art, the very agents to introduce it—creatures adapt- 
ed above all others to human servitude—are wan- 
tonly destroyed. Their great strength and do- 
cility, when tamed, and their capacity for being 
drilled to the yoke, ought surely to put some limit 
to their wholesale butchery. Savages kill them 
for food, while men of another shade, who ought 
to know better, join in the slaughter for the pleas- 
ure of the hunt, and sometimes, it would seem, for 
material for a paragraph. 

“ What one offender has said is applicable to 
thousands. Describing the grand and terrible 
bearing of an old bull tearing up the ground ; how 
one ball was flattened by, without penetrating the 
skull, how a second barrel drove another bullet 
into the victim’s vitals and brought on its dying 
agonies, he adds: ‘I was satisfied, and taking the 
tongue, the hunter’s perquisite, retired.’ Rejoining 
his party, who had abundance of food, he left 
the carcase, as is usual, for vultures and bears.” 


The shot fired at the man who would 

slaughter a buffalo to get material for a para- 

» will, we fear, tell on the hides of that 

arge class whose daily business it is to hunt 
for paragraphs. 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 

“ A people’s treasure is in useful labor ; there is 
no wealth, and can be none, but what it creates. 
Every good, great or small, is purchased by it. 
Savages with boundless territories and fertile 
} op are indigent and often destitute because 

work not. A single day’s labor of a‘peasant 
or a mechanic, tends to relieve human wants, and 
increase human comforts. It produces that which 
is not to be had without it, and to which tons of 
glittering ore can contribute nothing. In fine, there 
is no wealth but labor—no enjoyments but what 
are derived from it.” 


The publication, in a brief form, of patented 
pt tn is pegema ended ae one “7 
proper employment for any surplus in the Pa- 
tent Fund. The amount of the fund on the 
lst of January, 1850, was $169,50517. This 
publication might be so arranged as to serve 
as a suitable index for the guidance of invent- 
ors and public officers, and would be a 
convenience to the community generally. 
Another oa ae agp of the fund is pr 
in the distribution of national prizes for grand 

veries :— 
NATIONAL PRIZES. 

“A premium of $10,000 for an econ mical 
LOCOMOTIVE PLOUGH, or even a higher sum, 
would, in a national view, be money well laid 
out. 


“T propose that a premium of $20,000 be offered 
for improvements, by which a vessel shall make 
three consecutive trips across the Atlantic, at an 
average speed of twenty miles an hour; and an- 
other of $20,000 for those by which twenty-five 
miles shall be done. Such premiums will tend to 
put the enterprise and ingenuity of our citizens 
still more on the stretch, and urge them to shoot 
ahead of the present craft, either by decided im- 
provements in propelling apparatus, or by the 
introduction of new principles of propulsion. 

“ But steam is ordained to be to 
geome extent by, or at least associated with, other 
prime movers. To stimulate the inventive genius 
of our eountrymen, and endeavor to secure to the 
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republic the imperishable honor of ga new 
mechanical power to the world, it is respectfully 
proposed to Congress to authorize the offer of a 
premium of One Hunprep Trovsanp Dox.ars, to 
be drawn from the , or from future aceu- 
mulations of the Patent , to him who, with- 
in the next —— years, shall render Electricity in 
any of its forms an economical, efficient, and ge- 
neral prime mover ; 

“ Or who, within the same period, shall dis- 
cover and make known the means by which at- 
mospheric pressure can be profitably employed in 
the propulsion of sea-going vessels, and land-lo- 
comotives, or as a general impeller of fixed ma- 
chinery ; by some rapid mode of expelling air 
from a cylinder, or of annihilating it under a 
piston ; 

“Or, who developes an explosive, or other 
prime mover, applicable, energetic, and econo- 
mical, as the vapor of water, and whose exciting 
and transmitting mechanism is less massive and 
costly than that of the steam-engine.” 

This portion of Mr. Ewbank’s Report con- 
cludes with some investigations of his own, on 
the subject of the proper form of Propellers 
for Steambcats. These experiments were, at 
the time, published in the * Lit World,” 
and the conclusions drawn from them were 
that paddles of wheels and blades of propel- 
lers should, as far as possible, assume an elon- 
gated and tapering form; that their number 
should be diminished so that only one would 
be in action at a time; and that the material 
should be as thin as possible to insure the 
maximum of speed. These characteristics 
Mr. Ewbank finds developed in the wings of 
birds and tails of fishes, in proportion to the 
swiftness of their flight through the air or 
water. The concluding remarks, on the im- 
portance of studying the means whereby na- 
ture produces her results, are as important as 
they are true. “It is the perfection of inven- 
tion to imitate Nature.” 


Tea and the Tea Trade. By Gideon Nye, Jr. 
Office of Hunt’s Magazine. 
Mr. Nye has, in these articles to Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine, produced a most valuable ad- 
dition to the stock of our mercantile literature. 
His views are clear and practical, the result of 
personal observation and experience, an indus- 
trious study of statistics, are sound in political 
economy, and have a bearing beyond the inte- 
rests of the counting-room upon the welfare of 
the publie at large. The course of the Tea 
trade and the range of prices are traced with 
ability. One striking result is prominently 
brought out by the ap incongruity of 
cause. and effect. It is the increase of the 





great | consumption of tea is proportionably higher in 


England than in this co 
the duty in the one country is enormous and in 
the other nothing atall. In England there is a 
fixed duty upon all qualities of tea, Mr. Nye tells 
us, of about 50 cents a pound! The explana- 
tion of the different progress of ¢ ion 
in the two countries, Mr, Nye finds in a great 
degree in the use of better qualities of tea in 
England than here ; for the cost of transporta- 
tion, &c., being as — on a tea of the higher 
qualities as on the lesser, and the duty being 
uniform, the obvious effect is to cheapen in 
comparison the better article. Thus in Eng- 
land the consumer of a poor tea pays a tax of 
200 to 400 per cent. on the cost, while the 
high priced tea pays only 50 to 100. Between 


, notwithstanding 


nay growing by what it feeds on, the taste 
or a genuine article of luxury overeomes the 
cost and the burden by the govern- 
ment. In the United States, on the contrary, 





poorer kinds of tea are introduced, poorer in ) 
quality and actually in economy, the use 


the two articles the latter thrives, and, the ap- | age’ 
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of the beverage limited by the distaste created 
from the inferior article. This is the present 
working of the ; but it must soon 
change when it is discovered where the defect 
lies. Better teas will be found to be cheaper, 
and the more widely they are introduced, in 
the more rapid ratio will spread the demand. 
Among all articles of luxury none has stood 
its ground more firmly than tea, none probably 
has been productive of more refinement, has 
been so pure and healthful in its associations. 
To extend these influences is a work of phi- 
lanthropy as well as of mereantile profit. At 
least it has struck us in this light while look- 
ing over Mr. Nye’s elaborate array of figures, 
and we have associated his pamphlet on tea, by 
no foreed conclusion, with the elegances and 
refinements of the publications which we owe 
to his taste and liberality, which are sent forth 
from the rare Gallery of Paintings in this city, 
of which he is understood to be the proprietor. 


The Transactions of the American Medical As- 
sociation at its Meeting in Boston, May, 
1849. Collins: Philadelphia, 

Tus octavo volume of a thousand pages 

contains a great mass of information, statis- 

tical and general, but all practical. It is the 
fruit of a tree whose roots spread from Maine 
to Georgia ; its size is not therefore out of pro- 
portion. The reports of the committees on 
medical sciences, practical medicine, surgery, 
and obstetrics, will be found valuable to those 
interested in these branches of science. They 

Bf ys highly in favor of the careful use of 

chloroform, mentioning the pros and cons, and 

coming to the above conclusions after much 





th and di experience. Dr. Stew- 
art’s —— N. Y. Quarantine) Report on Me- 
dical Edueation is a paper of great study and 


research. In it are presented the requisitions 
for a medical og not only of every college 
and school in the United States, but the re- 
quirements of the various countries of E 
are also given. We find that in the United 
States there are thirty-eight medical schools, 
and during the five years from 1844 to "49 
there were 18,899 students and 6,414 gra- 
duates. Then follow the requirements of 
the United States and Great Britain’s Army 
and Navy Board—the legal requirements in 
the vario oo eaten af Se commis Sap. Soaspe. 
“ The proportion of practitioners of medi 
to the population is too ; in the cities 
this is evident to all, and even in country 
places, unless it be the Far West, there is a 
ter number than can find employment.” 
lation of 400,000, 


b ho it Is, di . s, § 
"New York, 375 persons to each physician. 
on, 600 + “ “ “ 


figuratively small. 
The plan of increasing the length of the lec- 


the number of professors, &c., in 
term, pro : 
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defended by a report emanating from Phila- 
delphi 


e report of the committee on Medical 
Literature gives the name, price, and character 
of every medical journal and re-print in the 
United States ; also the titles of all works pub- 
lished during the last year. 

The reports on Public Hygiene have given 

statistics of various of our cities. The re- 
marks on sewerage would be found useful in 
this city, where so much is done, and with so 
little apparent plan and so inefliciently. The 
aggregie sewerage of Boston is about 25 
miles ; Philadelphia, 114; in Baltimore but lit- 
tle more than 1 mile. The report on Hygiene 
is far too diffuse, and the facts bear too small 
a proportion to the speculations. The same 
may be said of the botanical report, which oc- 
cupies nearly three hundred pages, larger than 
a — tany of the United States would 
need. 
This excellent Association meet again in 
May, at Cincinnati; but if their numerous re- 
ports be not much shorter than these, a volume 
of more stupendous magnitude will be requi- 
site to contain their united wisdom. 


Sketches of Minnesota, the New England of the 
West. With Incidents of Travel in that 
Territory during the Summer of 1849. B 

E. 8. Seymour. With a Map. Harper 


Brothers. 


Tue Territory of Minnesota extends from 
Iowa to the northern boundary of the United 
States. Its western limit is the Missouri 
River, and the eastern Lake Superior and the 
State of Wisconsin. It embraces the head 
heme pr of the Mississi ipph and ae on the 
map the appearance of a net-work, so inter- 
laced is it throughout its entire extent by 
rivers, and dotted by lakes. Many of the most 
important of these streams have their head 
waters separated only by a few miles of port- 

thus presenting facilities of water commu- 
nication u through their connexion 
with the Father of Waters, by any other por- 
tion of the Union. 

Mr. Seymour occupies the first portion of 
his volume with the history of the Territory. 
It is a remarkable fact that over a century 
elapsed between the discovery of the Lower 
Mississippi by De Soto, and that of the upper 
portion by Father Marquette. The latter 
reached the river by descending the Wiscon- 
sin, in 1673. Six years afterwards Father 
ciopl;sies Schon plahner by tin lio, ond 

was taken er ians, and 
ascended the river with them to their habita- 
tions above the Falls of St. Anthony. The 
following summer he was enabled to return to 
the Mission at Green Bay, by the Wisconsin 
and Fox Rivers. In 1682, La Salle descended 
the river to the Gulf of Mexico. 

No further steps were taken towards the 
settlement of this “a save the visits of the 
Canadian coureurs bois, the early fur 
traders, until the establishment of trading posts 
by the North West Company, at various points 
in the territory, and the erection of a fort at 
Sandy Lake in 1794, by the English. In 
1816, foreigners were excluded from the In- 
dian trade by our government. In 1818, a 
military post was established at Fort Snell- 


ing. 

“hes Seymour ascended the ippi from 
can rh a Popesty ina 
ight to the Rapids, 

ps ine tales above Fort catia iat 
road ing to Fort Gaines, and to St. Croix, 
on the river of that name. He speakg in 
terms, like all who have made the tour of 








Upper Mississippi, of the beauty of ihe 
seenery on the river, and the agricultural re- 
sources of the country. We have an occa- 
sional glimpse of Indian life (the Aborigines 
are still in possession), and some pleasant an- 
ecdotes interspersed by the way. A chapter 
is devoted to the geological and geographical 
features of the country, and the volume will 
be found a good hand-book for the traveller 
steaming northwards, whether in search of 
pleasure or “a location.” 








Rankin’s Abstract for December (Lindsay & | d 


Blakiston, Philadelphia) comes rather late, and 
the more welcome with its valuable contents. 
It is pleasant to see with every succeeding 
number the increased proportion of selecticns 
from our American journals. It states that 
the number of persons laboring under mental 
disorders is to the general mass :— 


In England, - - = 1 to 870 
“ Scotland and Wales, - 1 to 740 
“ Treland, - - - - 1 to 900 


Amongst the 2,188,000 souls, the population 
of Switzerland, 20,000 are afflicted with cre- 
tinism, and of these 8,000 are truly idiots. 
The symptoms are apparent within the first 
year of birth. It is in many instances heredi- 
tary. It is supposed to be produced by a 
combination of noxious influences, general 
among the poor in unhealthy localities. At 
Munt, in a poor population of 100, thirty are 
cretins, 

Dr. Guggenbuhl, a Swiss Protestant, con- 
ceived in 1836 the idea of curing this horrible 
evil, and by his philanthropic efforts the dis- 
ease is in many instances arrested and cured. 
In Massachusetts, a talented physician and 
fellow-student of ours is engaged ‘in treati 
idiocy by the same method as that used wit 
so much effect at Abendberg. Legitimate 
medicine is called stationary! What would 
have been said twenty years since if any one 
had promised to relieve idiots? No form of 
quackery has suggested a single beneficial re- 
sult not before known. 


The Life and Public Services of General 
Andrew Jackson. Edited by John 8. Jenkins. 
(Dersy & Co., Buffalo.) A book designed, 
without awakening party question or feeling, 
to exhibit the career of Jackson to the new 
generation of American readers, and conse- 
— with more of detail in the earlier than 

e later scenes. The narrative is well made 
up, and the publication is not inopportune for 
the present time, when the + ae of the coun- 
try are looking round with anxiety and vigi- 
lance to test the characters of their great men. 
In this light Jackson will always stand i- 
nently forth. The question of the Union 
brings up his action on the Nullification ques- 
tion, in the very words which Bancroft in 
his Eulogy in 1845 applied to the author of 
the Proclamation, “ Tar Union—ir Must BE 
PRESERVED.” “The whole influence of the 
— was invoked in favor of the constitution ; 

rom the council chambers of the fathers who 
moulded our institutions; from the hall where 
American independence was declared, the clear, 
loud ery was uttered— TheUnion—it must be 

reserved.’ From every battle field of the 

evolution—from Lexington and Bunker's 
Hill—from Saratoga and Yorktown—from the 
field of Eutaw—from the canebrakes that 
sheltered the men of Marion—the repeated, 
long-prol echoes came up— The Union 
—it must be preserved.’ From every valley 
in our land—from every cabin on the plea- 
sant mountain sides—from the ships at our 
wharves—from the tents of the hunter in our 
westernmost prairies—from the living minds of 





the living millions of American freemen— 
from the thickly coming glories of futurity— 
the shout went up like the sound of man 
waters, ‘the Union, it must be preserved.’” 
The address from which this passage is taken 
is printed at length in the present volume, be- 
ing, we believe, the only form in which it is at 
present accessible. We have also a judicious 
selection of Jackson’s most memorable state 
papers, his Vetoes, the Proclamation, Messages, 

ugural, and Farewell Address. There is, 
too, a reprint of Dr. Bethune’s sermon on his 
eath. An excellent full length portrait is a 
frontispiece to the volume, which is a creditable 
specimen of the rising Buffalo press. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes Selecte XII, 
Schmitz and Zumpt’s Classical Series (Lea & 
Biancuarp, Philadelphia). The selection for 
this new volume of this convenient and well 
edited series embraces the Fourth Book of the 
ae against Verres, the oration for the 

anilian Law, the four orations against Cati- 
line, the defence of Sulla, Ligarius, and Deio- 
tarus, the first and fourteenth of the Philip- 

ics against Antony, and the mellow oration in 
half of the Poet Archias. All these are in- 
cluded, with notes and “gga in a space not 
vacag than is usually occupied in school 
oks, by half ora third of the matter. The ar- 
rangement and typography are admirable for 
the purpose. 

The Rise, Progress, and Present Structure 
of the English Ton e, by the Rev. Mat- 
thew Harrison, A.M., of Church Oakley, Hants; 
late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford 
(E. C. & J. Bupre, Phila.). A work of a 
somewhat miscellaneous rather than original, 
scientific character, but ef a terse style, and 
free from pedantry; one of a class of which 
English literature has very few, and of which 
there is necessity for very many. The author 
traces the early history of the language briefly 
and suggestively; the philological chapters 
show a discursive range of reading ; the gram- 
matical have an air of novelty and freshness in 
their treatment of old points. The number of 
defective passages in classic English authors 
is remarkable; they are to be met with in the 
translation of the Bible itself, and of course the 
tendeney to corruption of the language is 
a ed great in every-day use. Mr. 

rrison’s book affords capital hints against 
lack of precision, and failure in effect. It is a 
book which, a rare quality for its subject, bears 
no trace of the schoolmaster, but without 
being strictly philosophieal, is such a collection 
of precepts and examples as a well-educated 
gentleman might drop occasionally in society, 
without impeachment of taste or manners. 
Fashionable gentlemen need not be afraid to 
read it. They will not be bored. It is curi- 
ous and entertaining enough to be put on the 
parlor table with that “honest chronicler,” 
Griffith’s Lift for the Lazy. 


DR. BETHUNE’S LECTURE ON HOLLAND. 
Wuewn Dr. Bethune is rar to deliver a 
lecture before a popular audience, a very large 
number of people fs apt to assemble, with the 
facial museles in that unhung, relaxed state 
which betokens an extreme 8 to 

leasurable impressions ; and Holland having 
Seomeiens out of mind a sure card with all great 
wits, from Marvell and Butler to Thomas 
Hood, the expectation of an evening’s enter- 
tainment was not diminished on this occasion 
from the nature of the text. But Dr. Bethune 
braced the aforesaid muscles very suddenly by 
ian historical ble 


» and 
the days of Julius Cesar. His lecture was for 
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the most part a grave historical essay, not 
uite so grave as a discourse on the Plymouth 
rock, but well sustaining the dignity of history. 
It seemed to us, that, with many well net 
points, its interest would have been greater, as 
a lecture, if more of the details had been 
digested and exhibited in results and philoso- 
ie reflection. Listeners on uncushioned 


nches and with cramped pedal accommoda- 
tions, grow impatient at Jong recitals of subor- 
dinate facts. see it is impossible to tell 


the whole story of many centuries in an hour, 
and they are aware that the narrative must 
break off somewhere near the era when the in- 
terest really begins. A lecturer should choose 
his points. When Dr. Bethune got clear of 
the Frisians and came to the talk of the sub- 
ject, he was in his element and his hearers on 
velvet. Due honor was done to the manly 
virtues of Holland, the unconquerable love of 
freedom, religious toleration, the commercial 
strength of fortune and character, and this 
was interspersed with characteristic anecdotes, 
which told well on the theme. The humor of 
the subject, long pent up, then exploded the 
fiercer. And in his argument for the surpass- 
ing excellenee of Dutch poetry, in verbal feli- 
city, and the unexpected clincher at the con- 
clusion, Dr. Bethune excelled his reputation. 
The sportsman, too, was all alive in the witty 
description of the Herring-curer and the con- 
flicts of the Cods and Hooks. Some verses of 
Tollens were foreibly read ; for the fine orato- 
rical powers of Dr. Bethune are rare, and 
always felt. 





MR. LORD'S LECTURES. 
Or the lectures now delivering by Mr. Lord, 
at the Hope Chapel, on the Heroes and Saints 


of the Middle we have chosen as a fair 
representation of his style and manner, that on 
St. Bernard. It was certainly one of the 


ablest. 
In the course of it were two or three pas- 
hed uncommon beauty. The whole was 
ina style of highly colored rhetoric, 
which, if it did not always make very clear and 
distinct impressions, eaught up the attention of 
the hearer, and carried it along without flag- 
ging for a moment. But the particular pas- 
anges alluded to were something more than 
this. They were fine examples of poetic 
i ting (and the lecturer is an artist in color- 
ne. composition) and, what is more, of 
= hearty, unaffected love of the old and 
utiful and grand in sentiment, in architee- 
ture, and of the true and good, which pene- 
trated and preserved the noble institutions of a 
past age, now so much reviled, but then adapt- 
ed to its wants, and an advance beyond the 
times in other things. ‘Those who were pre- 
sent well know, that we refer to his sketch of 
the wayworn traveller, his approach at sunset 
to the pleasant grounds by the river side, amid 
the green lawn adorned with trees, of the old 
hospitable monastery, where he is generously 
received and entertained by the brethren two 
nights without a question asked, in compliance 
with the permanent rules of their order. How 
finely this contrasted with the same wayfarer’s 
dread of being found near the piratical dens 
or castles of one of the brutal, oppressive 
barons of those days! How touching was the 
orator’s description of his feelings on seeing 
the sublime old cathedral of Cologne, the 
noblest monument of taste and genius, as he 
remarked, in Europe! Protestant though he 
was, he viewed its lofty spires, unfinished as 
they are, with awe and admiration, and could 
not help blessing them, and wishing from his 
inmost heart, that they might rise and tower 





and last for ever. His pieture of a cathedral 
with its heaven-piercing spire, its impending 
arches, and purple stained windows, as sym- 
bolical of the passion, crucifixion, and ascen- 
sion of our Saviour, was in the highest strain 
of oratory. The more declamatory tenor of the 
discourse was interspersed with some other 
passages of almost equal excellence, and the 
whole was conceived and written with a fire, 
which nothing but an ardent temperament 
coming in contact with a subject that it loves, 
could have enkindled. We also thought we 
saw more evidence of research, and the posses- 
sion of more abundant and curious materials, 
than in the two lectures previous. 

We intended, when we commenced, to give a 
synopsis, if nothing more, of this discourse, but 
must reluctantly confine our notices to hints. 
St. Bernard was the theme he began with, but 
relinquished it before long for a review of the 
institution of monachism in general. Bernard 
was the most distinguished among the saints, 
who retired to romantie retreats from the 
pleasures and temptations of the world. Popes 
were made by his advice, and it was said that 
in his retirement he possessed more authority 
in the Christian world than if seated on St. 
Peter’s throne. He renounced the world, but 
was called by the people to rule. He was so 
persuasively eloquent, that fathers kept their 
sons and husbands their wives from hearing 
him, lest he should make them monks and 
nuns. Though weak, and hardly able to bear 
his own weight, he could neta to an audi- 
ence of one hundred thousand. Every day he 
recited the seven penitential psalins for the 
soul of his d mother. His controversy 
with Abelard has not in its effect yet passed 
away. He was a realist in opposition to 
idealism. 

I have selected Bernard as a type of the 
monastic institution. Monachism has lasted 
1500 years, and was closely connected with 
the learning and social life of the Middle Ages. 
Almost all the great men of that epoch belong- 
ed to the monastic institutions; men volunta- 
rily submitted to privation, prayer, and penance. 
By the force of these ideas swarms of men 
rushed to the sepulchre of Christ, and half the 
wealth of Europe was expended in the 
crusades. In monachism there are some 
great truths without dispute, with many griev- 
ous errors. It embodies the great thought of 
the age. 

This institution soon spread itself over the 
east and west. At first the converts to mo- 
nachism gave away their property, on enter- 
ing theconvent. St. Francis, though very rich, 
did so. Before long, however, a change took 
place, and the property in such cases was 
donated to the monastery which the convert 
was about to join. The monasteries became 
possessed of enormous wealth, and though the 


simple members might be poor, the abbots 


were the equals of princes, and lived in sean- 
dajous extravagance. The income of Glaston 
abbey was three hundred thousand pounds 
annually, reducing the money to the modern 
value; and that of all the monasteries sup- 
pressed by Henry the Eighth, fifteen millions 
of pounds sterling. Seventy thousand bishops 
were created from the monks. 

The lecturer proceeds to speak of their 
course of life, the persecution of the Emperor 
Diocletian, that drove Christians to these re- 
treats, the virtues of the primitive monks and 
subsequent degeneracy of the order, their 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
and that worst feature of its institution, its 


espionage, as exemplified especially by the 


Dominicans and Jesuits. No institution, he 





said, is wholly good or wholly bad. Mona- 
chism was no exception, and should be judged 
as compared with other institutions at that pe- 
riod, and not those of the present time. They 
were good agriculturists, mechanics, artists. 
The convent was a beehive of workers, and the 
noble abbeys and cathedrals are durable monu- 
ments of their skill in architecture. I do not 
praise the learning of the monks in comparison 
with our own, but they were the preservers 
and transmitters of the taste and learning of 
antiquity. It was through this institution, and 
this alone, that the poor 5 gee, | serf could 
ever rise above that degraded condition. Truly 
that institution must have possessed great me- 
rit in its day, whether we can discover it now 
or not, which the best men belonged to and 
upheld by their influence and bounty, else it 
could not have endured so long, even to our 
own day. So far the lecture, of which the 
foregoing is a very meagre account. 

= ray are ite, * 0. to be noted on attend- 
ing a lecture,—the orator and the audience. At 
the discourses of Mr. Lord the latter is not the 
least remarkable of the two. The select few is 
the ordinary phrase. Here we behold the 
select many ; for the hall is erowded nightly. 
And yet by whom? By those whose natural 
and easy carriage proclaim them the refined 
and cultivated of the city. All others, by some 
mysterious alchemy, are wholly sifted out, and 
the glittering precious metal only-left. The 
broad aisles of the churches have evidently ad- 
journed to Hope Chapel for the ay Rae 
Custom-house is here; and so are the Histori- 
eal Society, the writers, critics, and literary 
connoisseurs. Such of the reverend clergy 
as wear the double epaulet D.D., here weekly 
take their turn to listen, There is not a lady 
esse probably, who is not a beauty or a 

e. 


Then there are gentlemen as are gentlemen, 
Saturdays, Sundays, and all, in their daily 
walk as well as evening amusements. There 
is almost a certainty that the men upon the 
seats about us have no occu now, and 
have forgotten, or have no objection to forget, 
they ever had any. The gentleman, the very 
next to us, for instance, has a pencil case, but 
no leads. How dowe knowit! We wanted 
to borrow one, having left our own at home. 
*T'was just as it should be; he had no use for 
leads. What had he to do with jotting me- 
moranda down of things to be performed, or 
debts to pay? He had nothing at all to do, 
we dare say, and a great deal to receive. 

Next to the wonder of an assembly so un- 
common, is the mystery, what could be the 
magnet which attracts them thither in such 
numbers? It cannot be the lecturer surely, 
whose nalities are not by any means re- 
markable. We aceounted for the anomaly at 
first by supposing him a foreigner, so faseinat- 
ing in some quarters ; but it turns out he is 
nothing but a Yankee—nothing more. True, 
he is a Lord, but what is there in that title 
unless the owner of it can make his wife a 


lady ¢ 

Consider, then, the orator’s performance. 
His voice is quite indifferent, and he is abso- 
lutely without gesture, except the celebrated 
sawing of the air, unless a certain corporeal 
rocking or gyration may be called one. His 
head seems to be put to the double duty of 
thinking and gesticulating too. His matter for 
the most part ies not much research, lying 


princi ,as it does in general, on the surface 
of Pr pa a But what he thinks bursts 
forth in a vigorous and fiery rhetorie, which, if 
not very graceful in the delivery, is a great deal 
better than that,—it is earnest, manly, and 
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effective. And what is lacking in the exterior 
of elocutioa, is more than made up by 
ose of a copious and affluent phraseology. 

These are probably the secrets of his attrac- 
tive power. He recounts the old Middle Age 
disputes with as keen a gow! as if they were 
the vital questions of the day, agitating our 
own turbulent republic, and threatening to tear 
the North and South asunder. He throws his 
whole soul, and we believe we may literally 
say, his body also, into the subject heis han- 
dling, trusting to the guidance of his one 
to him through triumphantly with the 
composition and delivery of his eloquent dis- 
sertation. 

There is a vice, however, inherent in teach- 
ing history by tableaux. If it is, as has been 
defined, philosophy instructing by examples, 
those examples should be accurately true, or 
serious error must creep in. Yet it is not in 
human nature to single out from the great 
names of the past what we may choose to 
call a hero, and portray his prominent achieve- 
ments in a lecture, without investing him with 
acoloring and consequence of which he is 
little deserving. Were one to learn the acts 
of former ages in this way, by detached pic- 
tures only, how aig ay story of Fe century 
or two appear, when the se ents 
should be Bae together, wd the poten his- 
toric structure, like the tesselated monument 
of Washington at the Capital, should grow 
and tower aloft from many distinct contribu- 
tions. There would be danger, it is feared, of 
its resembling the famous 5 Tower of 
Pisa, more than the consistent, upright column, 
on which the deeds of men and nations ought 
to be inscribed, to last for ages. A disposi- 
tion to enlist an audience in favor of the sub- 
ject chosen by a lecturer is very natural, al- 
most inevitable. Is that subject Thomas 
Becket, for example? We are made to take 
his side, though the dissembling priest is all his 
life long plotting against his cheated sovereign 
and the interests of his country, and strug- 

ling to make a corrupt and grasping clergy 
independent of the teinporal power. 

Dectus. 

MR. MELVILLE AND COPYRIGHT IN ENGLAND. 
We last week published the letter of an 
“Importer” from the Times, comment- 
ing on the present unsalability of American 
copyrights in the London market, and urging 
this fact as a potential argument for an Inter- 
national Law. The question of Copyright or 
No Copyright for an American in England, 
however, as we then stated, does not appear to 
be definitively settled, though the prospect for 
the foreign author looks as dark at law as it 
does on the obvious reciprocity view of the 
subject. Mr. Bentley, at we understand he 
is not alone in this step, is still disposed to try 
the issue whether a book purchased from a 
foreign author and first published in England, 
is not protected by the law. From the avidity 
of the cheap republishers, who have already 
issued against Murray the first volume of 
Irving's Mahomet, the matter is likely-to be 
soon decided. Mr. Bentley, by the way, pro- 
tects Mr. Melville from the random allusion of 
“ An Importer.” 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir :—As you have given insertion to a second 
letter from an “ Importer of Foreign Books,” in 
which the writer, in the course of a long rambling 
statement, indulges in some unfounded assertions 
with regard to myself and authors with whom I 
have the pleasure of being connected, I beg you 
will permit me to reply to the more prominent, of 
these in the columns of your journal. , 

Your anonymous correspondent avers that the 








author of Typee could find no one rash enough to | 
buy the “ protected right” of his unpublished 
White Jacket, after “ wearily hawking this book 
from Piceadilly to Whitechapel.” My answer to 
this is, that the work was in the first instance 
offered to me by the author himself, and I have 
become the purchaser of what I firmly believe to 
be the copyright, for a considerable sum ; quite 
sufficient to make me in earnest to defend that 
right, should the “ Importer,” or any of his 
friends, attempt to invade it. He is equally incor- 
rect in his observations respecting Mr. Fenimore 
Cooper's new novel, the Ways of the Hour. The 
fact is that I had “ the temerity to bid” for this 
work, and it was not owing to any doubt on my 
part of the power of maintaining the copyright 
that the purchase was not effected. 

With regard to “ international copyright’— 
quite a distinct and separate question—no one is 
more desirous than myself that the American Le- 
gislature should follow the example so liberally 
set by our own Government, by passing an act to 
reciprocate that measure. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Ricwarp Bentiey. 

8 New Burlington street, Jan. 22. 

We have also received, in reference to this 
matter, a letter from a gentleman of this city 
who is understood to speak advisediy in the 
premises :— 

Editors of the Literary World. 

Genr.—Without going into the question of In- 
ternational Copyright raised by the correspondence 
in the London Times, and copied into your journal 
of the 23d inst., [believe injustice may be done Mr. 
Melville as well as his publisher, by allowing the 
statement that the former “ wearily hawked his 
unpublished White Jacket from Piccadilly to 
Whitechapel, calling upon every publisher in his 
way,” &c., to pass uncontradicted. \ It is simply 
untrue. But that is not all. Mr Melville had 
not the slightest difficulty in making an arrange- 
ment for the publication of White Jacket with Mr. 
Bentley, the publisher of Mr. Melville’s previous 
work, and what is more, such arrangement was 
concluded promptly, without impediment or 
finesse. Mr. Melville is not the man to “ hawk” 
his wares in any market, and Mr. Bentley not the 
publisher to allow so capital a book to escape him. 
One word, by the way, of the latter. His libe- 
rality to authors is proverbial. To Washington 
Irving for his Alhambra, Mr. Bentley paid one 
thousand guineas ; to Bulwer he paid sixteen hun- 
dred pounds fora three years’ copyright of Harold. 
Mr. B. has invested in the Rupert and Fairfax 
Correspondence, including the labor of the several 
editors thereon, nearly thirty thousand dollars. 
And we believe we can say with truth that no 
English publisher is so well and so favorably 
known here. K. 

New York, Feb. 21,1850. 

ThTo put our readers in possession of the ex- 
act legal state of the International Copyright 
question in England, we reprint from the 
short-hand report published by Elsworth, 
Law Bookseller, Chancery Lane, London, the 
judgment given in the Court of Exchequer. 

ASSUMED COPYRIGHT IN FOREIGN AUTHORs. 

BOOSEY ?. PURDAY. 
JUDGMENT OF THE CASE, 
Given Trinity Term, June 5, 1819. 
IN THE COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 


“ The Lord Chief Baron—I have now to de- 
liver the judgment of the Court in the case of 
Boosey v. Purday. 

“ Upon the argument of this case during the 
last Term, before myself and brothers Parke, Rolfe, 
and Platt, every authority bearing on the case was 
cited and commented upon. 

“ This Court, in the case of Chappell v. Purday, 
14th M. & W. 303, had previously intimated its 
opinion that the right of plaintiff must depend upon 
the statute law of this country ; the laws of foreign 


| to a decision to that effect. 





nations having no extra-territorial power, and the 


plaintiff no right at common law ; and that, if the 
question were not coneluded by authority, the pro- 
per construction of the act of 8th of Anne, chap. 
19, sec. 54, and 54th Geo. 3d, chap. 156, on 
which the question must depend, was, that a fo- 
reign author, residing abroad, or his assigns, was 
not an author within the meaning, and could not 
have the benefit, of those Acts which were intend- 
ed for the encouragement of British talent and 
industry, by giving to British authors, or their 
assigns, a monopoly in their literary works, dat- 
ing from the time of their first publication here ; 
and we thought that, supposing the authorities to 
have put another consiruction on the Acts, they 
did not bring the case of that plaintiff within 
them. It was necessary for the Court to decide 
whether those authorities were conclusive upon 
them or not, for, giving full weight to them, the 
then plaintiff had no right. Upon a careful review 
of those authorities, we do not think they were 
such as to preclude us from putting what we 
deem the true construction on the statutes. No 
Court of common law had decided the question. 
In Clementi v. Walker (2d Barn. 861), it may be 
collected that the Court of King’s Bench thought 
that foreigners were not entitled to the benefit of 
the statutory right ; but the case does not amount 
The Vice Chancellor 
of England has expressed an opinion against the 
right of a foreigner, in Guichard and Mori, Law 
Journal, vol. 9, p. 267, chap. 7; and in Page and 
Townsend, 5th Sim. 395, in 1832, on the con- 
struction of several Acts protecting engravings, 
one only of which was expressly confined to 
plates engraved in Great Britain; and the same 
learned Judge intimated that the foreigner might 
have a copyright, but directed the question to be 
tried at law, in the case of Bentley v. Foster, 10th 
Simons, p. 329,—i839. In the meantime, in 
1835, Lord Abinger had decided, in the case of 
D’Almaine v. Boosey, Ist Young and Coll. 
p. 298, that a foreigner might have a copyright ; 
and granted an injunction. In the state of the 
authorities, somewhat conflicting as they stood at 
the time of the decision of Chappell v. Purday, we 
think we ought not to be precluded from putting 
what we consider the true construction on the 
statutes of Anne and Geo. III. 

“The judgment of Lord Abinger is the only au- 
thority precisely in point; and we confess that we 
are not satisfied with the reasons for it given in the 
report of that case. Since then, the case of 
Cocks v. Purday has been decided in the Court of 
Common Pleas, 17th Law Journal, 273, and 
followed by the Court of Queen’s Bench in Boosey 
v. Davidson, as we collect, simply because it had 
been so decided ! and, undoubtedly, we should be 
bound by those authorities, if the question of the 
construction of the English statutes—upon which 
we think the question depends—had been discussed 
and decided in those cases. We perfectly concur 
with the Court of Common Pleas, that a foreigner 
in amity with this country may sue for the infringe- 
ment of any of his rights,—a point which we never 
doubted,—but we thought it clear that a foreigner 
had no copyright in England by the Common Law, 
and that his right must depend wholly upon the 
construction of the statutes ; and if they did not 
give it to him, he could have no right at all. 
And, with respect to the construction of the 
statutes, we thought, if there were no binding au- 
thorities to the contrary, that the Legislature did 
not mean to confer a copyright on any authors but 
British subjects. 

“We do not find that this question has been 
considered and decided by the Court of Common 
Pleas: and the bill of exceptions having been ten- 
dered in this case, with a view to carry the ques- 
tion to a Court of Error, and probably to the high- 
est tribunal, we think we ought to give the opinion 
which we ourselves, after much consideration, have 
formed. Our opinion is, that the Legislature must 
be considered, prima facie, to mean to legislate for 
its own subjects, or those who owe obedience to its 
laws; and consequently that the Acts apply, 
prima facie, to British subjects only, in some sense 
of that term which would include subjects by birth 
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or residence, being authors. And the context or 
subject-matter of the statutes does not call upon us 
to put a different construction upon them. The 
object of the Legislature clearly is not to encou- 
rage the importation of foreign books, and their 
first publication in England, as a benefit to this 
country, but to promote the cultivation of the in- 
telleet of its own subjects; and, as the Act of 
Anne expressly states, to ‘ encourage learned men 
to compose and write useful books; by giving 
them, as a reward, the monopoly of their works for 
a certain period, dating from their first publication. 
We therefore hold that a foreigner, by sending to, 
and first publishing his works in Great Britain, ac- 
quires no copyright. A British subject who pur- 
chases from him such a right as he had in his own 
country, which could not extend beyond it, cannot 
be in abetter condition here than the foreigner. 
He does not thereby become an author, nor is it 
easy to see that it makes any difference in his right 
under the statutes whether he is a purchaser from 
the foreigner of the whole or part of the monopoly 
of printing for value or not, if the introduction of 
the work into England is sufficient to make him an 
author ; nor can any one, who in Great Britain has 
acquired from the foreign author his supposed in- 
choate title to first publication (which in reality is 
none), be in a better condition. A British subject, 
under sach circumstances, is not an author; 
thoagh, if he had altered or translated the original 
work, he might be. We think, therefore, that this 
plaintiff has no right. With respect to the cireum- 
stance that the publication abroad and in. England 
was not in this case exactly contemporaneous, as a 
publication took place at Milan a few hours before 
it was made in England, we conceive that this 
would not defeat the plaintiff’s copyright here, if 
he had any ; as the author certainly did not mean 
to give the work to the foreigner before he gave it 
to the British public. And in no case is it inti- 
mated, that to be entitled to a British copyright, 
the foreign author must give his work to the 
United Kingdom exclusively. 

“ There certainly is a difficulty, as was suggest- 
ed in the course of the argument, in understanding 
the meaning of the supposed rule, that a previous 
publication abroad deprives the author of his eopy- 
right in England, when the previous publiéation is 
no abandonment to the public, and gives no right 
to any one; but is only the commencement of a 
monopoly abroad, when published in a country 
where copyright exists. But we think we must 
say, presuming the foreign author and his assigns 
to be within the Act, and to have by law a copy- 
right, that where the author means to publish con- 
temporaneously in England and abroad, he or his 
assigns are not disentitled to copyright by the ac- 
tual publication in one place before the other on 
the same day. Our judgment will therefore be put 
on the Record, as the direction of my Lord Chief 
Baron, on both points, the one against, and the 
other in favor of the plaintiff’ And the important 
question involved in the case which the parties 
wish to have raised, must be finally disposed of in 
a Court of Error. 

“The Attorney-General.—-I presume the Court 
will pronounce a rule nisi, subject to a bill of ex- 
ceptions, which my friend Mr. Bovill will tender. 
My rule to enter a nonsuit, therefore, will be made 
absolute ? 

« Ld. Ch. Baron.—Yea. 

« Attorney-General.—It was understood on both 
sides that there must be a verdict for the defend- 
ant. 

« Ld. Ch. Baron.—I must be understood to have 
directed the jury to find a verdict for the defend- 
ant, on which there will be a bill of exceptions. 

«“ Attorney-General.—Probably, before the bill 
is drawn up, your Lordship will allow Mr. Bovill 
to see a note of the judgment ? 

« Ld. Ch. Baron.—Certainly, he may have ac- 
cess to it. 

« Mr. Crompton.—The present rule, if I might 
suggest to your Lordship, would be a rule to set 
aside the verdict for the defendant, and the issue, 
raising the title, must be discharged. 

« Attorney-General.—In fact, the Court will 
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mould the rule as my friends and myself will agree, 
80 as to give them an opportunity to take it to a 
higher tribunal. 

“ Baron Rolfe-—Yvur rule is absolute, subject 
to this arrangement. ‘The other rale will be dis- 
charged.” 








The Weekly Review publishes as appropriate to the 
times, the following poem, from a volume shortly to be 
issued from the press in this city, entitled * Eagiestons, 
a Vision of Good Company,” by Cornelius Mathews. 


THE SONG OF UNION. 


As links the bluzing furnace-fire has welded, 
When wiater-winds were high, and hammers strong, 
This Union-frame our mighty tathers builded. 
Shall surely try the tempest’s anger long ; 
For never in the stormiest days of ours 
Shall traitur hands disturb its holy towers. 


Brothers! join we hands—aye, with the grasp of death, 
And love which lighteth hope’s unconquered eye— 

Brothers ! swear now, while living we have breath, 
Never shall foe unscourged, the Uaion Fiag defy. 

This pledge we give, and this we will maintain, 

In blood, if need, on oceanand on plain ! 


Union! Union! is it not our glory ? 
Come see us round our Council Hearth together ; 
When or where. in all earth’s wondrous story, 
Had nation, eer before such heavenly weather ? 
Detend it will we with our heart and hand, 
And Union champions here for ever stand! 


Hands around, then, brothers, hands around, 
Where’s the man this glorious festive hour will mar? 
Hither call them, call them with a trumpet sound, 
Accursed who taras his back upon a single star— 
Who, who would dare refuse his brother's hand, 
In the mighty gathering of the Union Band ? 


See! the stars shine on us while we stand— 

See! the noble —_ high-danciag iu the breeze— 
Hark! the blessing of each distant land, 

Comes pealing welcome o'er the joyful seas! 
Oh! who would dare refuse his brother's hand, 
in this mighty gathering of the Union Band ? 


Carolina grasps thee, Massachusetts grasps again ! 
Shail old Niagara, searred with batiie, stand tw sue ? 
Missouri fly to meet him o'er the plain, 
‘The Golden Shore, Ohio, calls afar to you— 
Oh! who will dare refuse his brother's hand, 
In this mighty gathering of the Union Bund ? 


Like an arch the Union springs above us, 
Underneath in prosperous — we walk, 
Arch of peace and bow of fruitful promise, 
We can wander as we will, and treely talk 
Of the happy sunshine ages yet in store ; 
Union, Brothers, Union, Union Evermore ! 





WRITTEN AFTER HEARING MRS. KEMBLE READ 
“THE TEMPEST.” 
‘Tov great Enchantress, walking hand in hand 
With Him of Avon nursed in Albion's isle,— 
Whether we meet thee on the sea-beat sand, 
Or gilding old Verona with thy smile— 
Welcome! thou fit attendant on bis fame, 
Whose givrious thoughts re-echo still his name! 


mye thee, those deathless pages glow 

With added lustre naught but Genius gives,— 

Thou speak’st! thy melting tones their music throw 
Along the lines, and lo! sweet Ariel lives, 

And sings, and darting, drinks the silent air, 

Then fading, floats away,—we wist not where! 


Thou bidd’st us forth where’er his fancy reigns,— 
Through verdurous Arden now we watch thee roam,— 
Anon, thon call’st us to the Roman plains, 
As if those dusky haunts had been thy home, 
Where’er thou wilt, thou Jead’st us, wondering on— 
Bound to the magic of thy beckoning tone. 


Thou great restorer of departed breath ! 
0, front to front with Him could’st thou but stand,— 
His spirit, watted from the halls of Death 
Back to its old domain, thy native land— 
How would our hearts with warmest rapture stir, 
To hear that voice appluud his sweet Interpreter! 


Boston Transcript. 3.7. 


Che Fine Arts. 


At the meeting of the American Art-Union on 
Thursday of last week, the resignation of the 
President, Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq., atte f 
been received, a new election took place, whic 

resulted on the first ballot in the choiee of A. 
M. Cozzens, Esq., a gentleman long identified 
with the management of the institution, as his 
successor. The late President had been con- 
nected with the Art-Union from its very com- 
mencement, and to his able and indefatigable 








exertions its present prosperity is mainly de. 
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Future officers of the Society will be little 
able from their own exertions to estimate 
the worth of his services. In season and 
out of season, in every department of 
its affairs, he has been its most earnest 
promoter. During the late cholera sea- 
son, at a most critical period of its his- 
tory, he was ever the first man in its coun- 
cils, and, we believe, never once failed to be 
present at its meetings. The brilliant success 
of the season just closed is a permanent monu- 
ment of his zeal and fidelity. His successors 
have but to continue the work he has, more 
than any other, begun and matured. Mr. 
Cozzens, one of the active executive commit- 
tee of late years, enters upon his honorable 
task with experience, the cordial support of his 
associates, and the confidence of the public. 
He is a liberal patron of art, a promoter of the 
American school, and his exertions cannot fail 
to be on the side of that sound, judicious 
progress in the American Art-Union which the 

lie is disposed to claim, and has a right to 
expect from the Management. 


Gallery % Tilustrious Americans, No. 2. 
Calhoun. rady, yan ah & Co. The 
Daguerreotype from which the engraving in 
the present number of this work is taken is 
one of the best we have ever seen, and is ad- 
mirably transferred to stone by Mr. D’Avig- 
non ;—establishing the favorable impression 
made by the first number of this work. 


FINE ARTS, GALLERIES, EXHIBITIONS, ETC. 
NO, IIL 





Messrs. Eprrors : 

In my former letters I expressed my belief that 
the true way to promote the Fine Arts, and make 
them useful to the people, is to establish a Public 
Gallery. I shall now suggest a way in which that 
may be done. 

The first step is to form an Association for the 

, and to raise a subscription of about 
twenty thousand dollars, or as much more as may 


This done, the Association should propose to 
the city to grant the use of the land in the Park, 
on the corner of Broadway and Chambers streets, 
on the conditions—that the plan of the building 
shall be approved by the city ; that half the rooms 
in it shall be open free of charge ; that the contro! 
shall be vested in the Association, and those who 
may join with it in erecting the building ; that the 
city may at any time assume the property, on pay- 
ing the cost of it, with six per cent. com in- 
terest ; that the building shall always be kept to 
its original use. 

If this be granted, the Association should pro- 
pose to the Art-Union to sell its present property, 
and to unite the funds with those of the Associa- 
tion, on condition of having the control of so 
much of the building as it pays for, subject to 
the conditions. 

The same proposition should be made to the 
Academy and the Reed Gallery. 

I do not know much of the affairs of the Ame- 
riean Institute and the New York Historical So- 
ciety, but I should think it would be for their 
interest to join ; if so, they should be invited. 

The Society Library might also be invited to 
join, on condition of granting privileges to persons 
engaged in teaching,—clergymen, school teachers, 
editors and reporters, etc. 

And if other liberal institutions, of such charac- 
ter as to make them a proper part of a Public 
Museum, should wish to add their funds, on simi- 
lar conditions, it would be desirable that they 
should do so. 

I take it for granted that the building would be 
of two stories ; the first of liberal t, but not 
so high as to make the ascent to the Gallery fa- 
tiguing ; and that this story would accommodate 
libraries, collections of specimens 





, stationery, 
drawings, prints, etc. The second story would 
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be composed of lofty rooms, with sky-lights, and 
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A bas-relief of Cupid and Hope—belonging to 


pres a list of the works of art by Mr. Craw- 
rd. 


used altogether for paintings. When the building 
is completed, which may not be in our time, it will 
chines extend to Centre street, and the design 
should be made with that view ; but also with the 
view to appear well when only a small part is 
done. Of course it ought to be in a fine style of 
architecture : but if it should not be practicable to 
raise funds at once to finish it in the desired style, 
it may be built in the manner of some of the ca- 
thedrals in Italy, in rough brick, so disposed that 
the stone facing, columns, and ornaments may be 
added whenever there are funds. 

I think that this arrangement will be advanta- 
geous to all parties: to the city, because the build- 
ing will be a magnificent ornament, and a much, 
better place than it now has for the reception of 
distinguished guests, and a pleasant place of 
amusement for residents and strangers: to the 
Art-Union, because the situation is better, on ac- 
count of its proximity to the hotels, and to the 
omnibus routes; and because it would be free of 
ground rent: to the Academy and Reed Gallery, 
for the same reasons. For the Society Library it 
would be as good as its present situation, or bet- 
ter; and as good as any it can have after the 
Astor Library is opened ; with the advantage of 
free ground, equal to a thousand per year. And 
the building should be fire-proof, with iron floor 
beams, roof, sashes, ete. ; and composition floors, 
like those in the palace in Venice, and some other 
cities of Italy. This would be an immense ad- 
vantage to all, especially to those who have rare 
documents, and such works of art as I hope to see 
in it. 

The first story will be good for statuary, which 
is best seen by side-lights. A few thousand dol- 
lars would purchase a collection of casts from all 
the finest statues, ancient and modern ; and I should 
hope that there would be no delay in procuring 
them, after the building is ready. An association 
would probably be formed for this purpose. 

I believe that the money advanced would be 
really a loan to the city ; for I am confident that 
the public, once acquainted with such a museum 
as would soon be formed, would insist on having 
it free, and supported by an annual appropriation : 
but the subscribers would take the risk of that. 
Until that time, some of the rooms would be for 
paying exhibitions ; and for the occasional use of 
societies, private parties, and the like, who would 
find a picture gallery a pleasant place to meet 
in. . In these ways the current expenses might be 
paid. 

Artists would be allowed to deposit their 
works in it, if they had merit. And I presume 
that the lottery principle might be varied so as to 
suit the wants of all, and enable artists to sell 
their works. But if they were held on account of 
all concerned, they might borrow money upon 
them: having produced one work of merit, an 
artist could borrow enough to produce another, 
instead of being obliged to sell at any sacrifice to 
pay debts. 

In such a gallery large works would accumu- 
late, and acquire such celebrity that circulating 
exhibitions might emanate from it, and extend 
through the whole country, from Canada to 
Mexico. 

I do not know whom to address, particularly, 
on this subject. Men are modest, and do not like 
to take the lead unless invited by a great number. 
But I shall be happy to see any citizens who are 
willing to aid moderately in such a work. If 
those men of high standing, who are looked up to 
as the proper leaders in all liberal movements, do 
not like to move until they see others of less 
wealth and influence give some signs that they 
will not be wanting, why let these more humble 
citizens associate, and subscribe ; the leaders will 
be ready when wanted. 

J. K. Fisuer, 





MR. CRAWFORD'S WORKS. 
Tue following letter, addressed to the editor of the 
Richmond Enquirer, and written at his request, 





Ricumonp, Janvary 31, 1850. William F. 
Ritchie, Esq. Dear Sir :—The following comprises 
all, or nearly all, the works I have executed in 
marble and in plaster of Paris since 1840. The 
models of the two first mentioned statues were 
made in 1838 and ’39. I date from 1840 because 
I am desirous of having it understood that I had 
devoted nearly five years to study previous to com- 
mencing my first statue in marble. I arrived in 
Rome, for the first time, during the summer of 
1835, and that city has been my place of residence 
since then, with the exception of a visit 1 made to 
the U. States in 1844, returning to Italy, however, 
in 1845. I give below the statues in the order 
they were executed. I cannot, at present, mention 
the precise time when they were finished, as I 
have no memorandum with me. It will be suffi- 
cient, I presume, for your present information, to 
eay, that all the works upon this list (with the ex- 
ception of a few busts) werg wrought within the 
last 10 years. 

Statue of Paris presenting the golden apple to 
Venus—in possession of Meredith Calhoun. 

Statue of Orpheus about to enter the realm of 
Pluto—belongs to the Boston Atheneum. 

Statue of Spring, an infantine figure—in New 
York, in possession of Mr. John Paine. 

Statue of Shepherdess, with lamb and wolf—in 
New York, in possession of Mr. Collins. 

Statue of Boy Dancing, he is also playing upon 
cymbals—in New York, in possession of Mr. 
Henry Hicks. 

Statue of Mexican Girl Dying, from the early 
history of Mexico—in New York, in possession of 
Mr. Henry Hicks. 

Statue of Cupid in Contemplation—in Boston, 
in possession of Mr. J. Phillips. 

Statue of Cupid, a repetition of the former 
figure, with variations—in possession of Mr. Tifla- 
ny, Baltimore. : 

Statue of Female Pilgrim in sight of Rome— 
in possession of Mrs. Cleveland, Boston. This 
Pilgrim has also been repeated for Mr. M. Bruen, 
New York. 

Group of Apollo and Diana—in possession of 
Mrs. Parish, New Yors. 

Group of Mereury and Psyche—in possession of 
Mrs. Parker, Boston. 

Statuary being wrought in marble at this time 
in my studio in Rome: 

Group of Hebe and Ganymede—Mr. Perkins, 
Boston. 

Statue of Flora descending upon the earth— 
Mr. R. K. Haight, New York. 

A large Tomb, in memory of Dr. Binney of Bos- 
ton, and destined for Mount Auburn Cemetery. 
This work is now on its way to the United States. 
It is very elaborate, and contains two figures in 
alto relievo ; one representing the Spirit of the de- 
ceased ascending in Heaven, the other a female 
figure indicative of Sorrow. These figures are 
wrought in deep niches upon the sides of the 
tomb. 

A basso relievo of Diana hunting—for Mr. 
Brown, U.S. Consul at Rome. 

I will now mention a few ideal busts and only 
three portrait busts, merely saying there are about 
twenty other portrait busts scattered through the 
United States. 

Bride of Abydos. This bust has been repeated 
three times, one in New York, the others in Bos- 
ton. 

Sappho—Tragic Muse—belongs to Mrs. Parker, 
New York. 

Vestal—belongs to Mrs. Parker, Boston. 

Bust portrait of Mrs. Crawford—belonging to 
John Ward, New York. 

Bust portrait of Quincy, ex-President of Har- 
vard College—in the Library of that Institution. 

Bust po:trait of M. Bruen, Sr.—belonging to Dr. 
Whiteho.1e, New York. 

A ba - elief, representing Christ blessing little 
children. contains fourteen onging to 
Mrs. J. Parker, Boston. 


Dr. Van Renssellaer, New York. 

A bas-relief of Anacreon and a Nymph—be- 
longing to the Boston Athenzum. 

A bas-relief representing the Third Labor of 
Hercules—belongs to Prince Davidoff, St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. 

A bust of Sir Charles Vaughan, formerly Minis- 
ter from the Court of St. James to the United 
States. This bust is in London, England. 

A bust of Mr. Kenyon, a distinguished poet of 
England. This bust is in London, England. 

A bust of a French Nobleman—in Paris. 

I have in London two copies from antique 
statues. These copies belong to Sir Edward 
Colbrook. 

There is in New Orleans a copy of the antique 
statue of Demosthenes, size of the original in the 
Vatican—made for Col. Dick. 

In Baltimore, copies of the celebrated bas-re- 
liefs by Thorwaldsen, of Day and Night, made for 
Mr. Tiffany. 

Thus much for works in marble. 1 will now 
mention a few of the models I have made for 
statues, groups, and bas-reliefs. These models 
are in plaster of Paris, now in my studio at Rome. 

The Daughter of Herodias with the head of 
John the Baptist. This statue is life-size, and very 
richly draped. 

A Boy Playing at Marbles. 
tirely nude, and life-size. 

Statue of a Hunter, with bow and arrow. 

Statue of Religion—a female figure, dressed 
from head to foot. 

Group of Jove and Psyche—a variety of bas-re- 
liefs. 

Statue of Christ before Pilate. 

Two large designs for Washington Monument, 
entirely different from the one offered in Rich- 
mond. 

A small statue of Washington—belonging to 
John Ward, New York. 

Small statues of Eve, of Devotion, and of Dane- 
ing Girl—belonging to Mrs. Campbell, New 
York. 

Group of Adam and Eve, represented in grief 
at their expulsion from the garden of Eden—be- 
| longing to Mr. George Ticknor, Boston. 
| Statue of America—belonging to Samuel Eliot, 
| Boston. 

Statue of Excelsior—belonging to Henry W. 
| Longfellow, Boston. 

|  $tatues of Sappho ; of Guardian Angel, a group 
| of three figures ; and Mother and Child—belong- 
| ing to Dr. S. G. Howe, Boston. 

A large design for a Family Monument, com- 
| posed of five figures, Philadelphia. 

I might speak of some other works of minor 
importance, but I have not courage to trespass 
upon your attention any further at present. I am, 
with respect, very truly yours, 

Tuomas CrawForp. 


Piusir. 


Tue event of the past few evenings at the 
Opera has been the production of Norma, 
| which was given for the first time on the occa- 

sion of Signorina Patti’s benefit, and has since 

been repeated two or three times. Norma was 
| taken y Signora Patti, a lady formerly well 
| known in Italy for her great powers as an ac- 
| tress; with her daughter as Adalgiza the per- 
| formance would at once claim a certain interest 
—an interest that was secured throughout by 
this lady’s admirable acting. It is not saying 
too much to cite it as the finest performance 
we have witnessed this season. Vocally, of 
course, there were many deficiencies, time and 
want of practice having weakened and rough- 
ened what was, perhaps, never a remarkable 
voice ; but in this case the singer was forgotten 
in the actress, every phrase of the music was 
full of character; the audience thought not of 
the medium (whieh most singers rende 
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—— but simply of the woman—the 
orma. A representation so full of life and 
feeling, so earnest and so simple, could not 
fail of inspiring all under its influence ; and to 
this we must aseribe the energy of Signor 
Forti’s singing, which was truly in his ‘best 
manner, artistic and refined. The Adalgiza of 
Signorina Patti we have before remarked 
upon ; it was unaffected and simple, but under 
the guidance of such an one as the Norma of 
the evening, this young lady ought to become an 
actress of the first order. Signor Novelli sang 
with his usual excellence, as Oroveso; an 
thus we may consider the cast of this favorite 
opera as by far the best we have had here. 

orchestra was good, and the chorus equally 
80, and strange to say the chorus “guerra!” 
so admirably given each evening, was passed 
over in utter silence by the audience. Is this 
want of discrimination? ‘The trio in the first 
act was also beautifully sung. 

Ernani and Anna Bolena have been repeated 
this last week, and Signorina Truffi’s benefit 
takes place next Tuesday, when she will give 
“Luerezia Borgia. The subscription nights 
terminate this week. 

The chief idea among us now, musically 

ing, is the apparent certainty of having 
ademoiselle Lind in this hemisphere, before 
many months have passed. A contemporary 
has some very just remarks on the probable ill 
effects such a visit may have on the musical 
progress of this country. ‘That it will do any- 
thing towards advancing the art can hardly be 
expected. Progress is rarely attained under so 
much excitement and consequent reaction; 
nevertheless the eyes, or rather the ears, of the 
many will suahahiy be opened, should she 
come, to much in the power and influence of 
music, to which they seem unhappily dead at 
present; if indeed that can be called dead 
which has not yet been alive. That Jenny 
Lind will be received with enthusiasm there 
can be no manner of doubt, the prestige round 
her name would alone secure that;/add to 
which the indescribable charm and grace of 
her manner are enough to secure a truly loving 
admiration in all who have ever beheld her. 
But that she will be musically appreciated be- 
yond a very confined circle, is hardly to be ex- 
pected; the many will listen, and hear what is 
most beautiful, but all that go to compose this 
whole can only be understood by an audience 
of long musical experience. We regret heartily 
that she has so entirely given up the stage, as 
the concert room shows but one side of her 
rare powers. As an actress in a certain class 
of characters she was matchless. We add Mr. 
Barnum’s letter on the subject of the engage- 
ment, for the benefit of those who may not 
have seen it. Does it not add some force to 
our remarks, when the ni pay is actually 
imported by the head of the “Museum?” But 
for ourselves we shall rejoice to see her again 
under any auspices. 

Mr. Barnum has put newspaper discussion 
to rest, on the Jenny Lind probabilities, by the 
publication of the following card :-— 

American Moseum, Tuesday, Feb 19. 

In regard to the engagement of Mile. Jenny 
Lino for America, F beg to state that I have this 
day ratified the engagement made by my agent 
with this distinguished vocalist. It is true, that in 
engaging Mlle. Lind and the musical associates 
whom she has selected to aceompany her, viz. the 
distinguished composer and pianist, Mr. Julius 
Benedict, and the celebrated Italian baritone vo- 
ealist, Giovanni Belletti, my agent went beyond 
any amount that I had anticipated paying, but after 
all, the sums to be paid these persons, enormous 
as they may appear, are not so much as Mile. 











Lind has been in the habit of receiving for her ser- i 





receive from me more than their distinguished ta- 
lents are at this moment commanding in London. 
Perhaps I may not make any money by this enter- 
prise, but I assure you that if I knew I should not 
realize a farthing profit, 1 would yet ratify the en- 
gagement, so anxious am I that the United States 
shall be visited by a lady whose voeal powers 
have never been approached by any other human 
being, and whose character is charity, simplicity, 
and goodness personified. It is well known that 
Jenny Lind never received less than £400, or 
$2000 per night, for her own personal services in 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and the 
Provincial towns in England, and that she fre- 
quently received £600 per night. My agent saw 
an ofier to her of £6,000, or $30,000, to sing 
twelve nights in England, which she declined ; 
also an enormous offer for the Grand Concerts at 
the Imperial Courts of Russia, an offer nearly 
double that of my own, which she, for reasons, 
also declined. She was offered £1200, or $6000, 
to sing in one Concert to be given at the Great 
World’s Convention of Arts and Manufactures in 
Hyde Park, London, in 1851. It was farther in- 
timated to her from Queen Victoria, that her ser- 
vices would be desired about the same period in a 
contemplated Grand Sacred Festival, at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where the tickets will be held from 
$25 to $100 each. Both of these last offers she 
was induced to decline, in consequence of her de- 
sire to visit America, as proposed by my Agent. 
Mlle. Lind has numerous better offers than the 
one she has accepted from me, but she has a great 
anxiety to visit America. She speaks of this 
country and its institutions in the highest terms of 
rapture and praise, and as money is by no means 
the greatest inducement that can be laid before 
her, she has determined to visit us. In her engage- 
ment with me (which engagement includes Ha- 
vana as well as the United States) she expressly 
reserves the right to give Charitable Concerts when- 
ever she may think proper. Since her debut in 
England she has given to the poor, from her own 
private purse, more than the whole amount which 
I have engaged to give her; and the proceeds of 
Concerts for charitable purposes in Great Britain, 
where she has sung gratuitously, have realized 
more than ten times that amount. During the 
last eight months she has been singing entirely 
gratuitously for charitable purposes; and she is 
now founding a Benevolent Institution in Stock- 
holm, her native city, at a cost of $350,000. A 
visit from such a woman, who regards her high ar- 
tistic powers as a gift from Heaven for the ame- 
lioration of affliction and distress, and whose every 
thought and deed is philanthropy, I feel per- 
suaded will prove a blessing to America, as she 
has to every country which she has visited ; and 
I feel every confidence that my countrymen and 
women will join me heartily in saying, “ May 
Gop BLEss HER !” 
The public’s obedient servant, 
P. T. Barnum. 


NEW MUSIC. 

The Publishers, Messrs. Firth, Pond & Co., 
have sent us the following :— 

Song of the Cloud. Poetry by James H. Col- 
lier, music by Oliver J. Shaw. ‘This is one of a 
series of four, to be entitled “ Gift Songs ;’ itisa 
favorable specimen of the popular songs of its 
author. 

The Juliet Polka. By Carl Lorenz. 

The Bachelor's Song. By One of the Squad. 

Mucia. By a Spinster. 

Far up the Mountain. Written and composed 
by George Linley. 

Memory’s Jewels. A Song tomy Wife, music 
by Henry Goold. 

These appear to be pleasing pieces, but none of 
them offer sufficient scope for remark. 

HOPE. 


Distursep and broken, like a sick man’s sleep, 
Our troubled thoughts to distant prospects leap ; 
Desirous still what flies to overtake ; 

For hope is but the dream of those that wake, 
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“Tue loss sustained by the United States,” says 
the Boston Post, “on the disbursements mado 
by paymasters in the war of 1812 was 2.983 
per cent. According to the report of the pay- 
master-general, a similar loss on the amount dis- 
bursed during the Mexican war would amount 
to $712,753 22; instead of which there re- 
main but $8,606 59 to be accounted for. This 
certainly shows that the world is growing more 
honest.” 

An English gentleman travelling in this country, 
records his impressions of Niagara, in a letter 
published in the Christian Register. He met 

* with this “ incident of travel :”—*< At Syracuse, 
I wascomplimented by a man in the cars, on my 
speaking such good American. Indeed, he was 
very incredulous of my being an Englishman ,; 
as he assured me that he knew many English 
persons, who had been in the country for years, 
and could not speak so well as myself.” 

Mr. King, of Alabama, in presenting a memorial 
to the United States Senate, on the 14th inet., 
in respect to an Observatory in Alabama, made 
the following remarks:—“1 have received a 
memorial from the General Assembly of the 
State of Alabama, in which they set forth that 
an Observatory, of a superior order, has been 
erected in connexion with the University of Ala- 
bama. They describe the building as being of 
the most commodious character. They have a 
telescope constructed in London, and believed to 
be the third only in excellence to any in the 
United States. ‘There is none to surpass it ex- 
cept those at Washington and Cincinnati. They 
ask, in consequence of their inability to make 
observations for the promotion of science, that 
the Secretary of the Navy may be authorized to 
station two or three midshipmen there to aid in 
the necessary observations. The object being 4 
scientific one, and the Secretary of the Navy 
having no power to act in the matter without 
some action on the part of the Senate, I move 
that the memorial be received and printed, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs.” “ Mr. King, it would seem,” adds the 
Boston Traveller, “is not aware that the tele- 
scope at Cambridge is worthy to take the first 
rank among astronomical instruments in this 
country. The Cincinnati telescope is admitted 
to be inferior to that at Cambridge, although 
much superior to that at Washington. The plan 
proposed of stationing two or three midshipmen 
at the University of Alabama, to aid in making 
the necessary observations, will fail of aceom- 
plishing the desired object.” 

John Randolph, says the Boston Post, body 
servant to the late Hon. John Randolph, has 
collected many documents and facts illustrative 
of the private life of his eccentric master, and 
proposes to publish them in a volume. Mr. 
Clay has examined John’s plan and materials, 
and has given the undertaking the sanction of 
his name. Gov. Briggs, too, of this state, 
among many other eminent citizens, has sub- 
scribed for John’s book, which, we are confi- 
dent, will be very amusing and interesting. 
John is supposed to be a son of Richard Ran- 
dolph, brother of the Roanoke orator, and has 
» perfect a Randolph band as nature could 

orm.” 

The Sun of Feb. 18 says: “ Yesterday the fune- 
ral of Mrs. Margaret Higgins, supposed to have 
been, at the moment of her death, the oldest 
person in this city (being in her 105th year) took 
place. The service was performed by the Rev. 
C. H. Halsey, at Christ Church, Anthony 
street, she having been a member of that so- 
ciety. Her recollections of the past to the time 
of her death were remarkably distinct. She 
spoke of Washington, so commonly designated 
asthe Father of his country, as a young maa 
cut off in the midst of great usefulness, and in 





the prime of life. She had seen him on several 
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a few mooths of half a century. Daring her 
life she ever manifested great interest in the 
concerns of the society of which she was a 
member. She was present at its first organiza- 
tion in a room in Ann street, and took a lively 
interest in the discussion as to whether there was 
room for the maintenance of a second parish of 
the Episcopal Church, Trinity being then the 
only one formed. Thé site of the present 
Church was selected against great opposition, 
on account of its being so far up town, and for 
a long time after the erection of the Church the 
country in the vicinity was as sparsely populat- 
ed as Fortieth street now is. When the late 
Dr. Lyell was ordained over that Church, she 
feared, with others, that he was too young to 
undertake so great a responsibility. He died 
—_ two years since, at the advanced age 
of 74.” 

The following court gossip, @ la Horace Walpole, 
comes through the medium of the Madrid Corres- 
pondence of the London Morning Post :—*« An 
odd incident, which lately occurred in Madrid, 
would prove that the spirit of saving is strong in 
the breasts of certain Republican diplomatists. 
You are, perhaps, aware, that the salary allow- 
ed by the United States to their minister at Ma- 
drid is $9000, or nearly 20001. a year, out of 
which more than one American statesman has 
contrived to save at least the half. Such was 
the case with the late envoy, General Romulus 

| Saunders. This worthy Yankee has lately 

_ been replaced by Mr. Barringer, who seems, in 

_ point of economy, dispoSed to walk in the steps 
of his predecessor. After being some time in 
Madrid, the Duke of Valencia considered that 
it would be proper to pay his respects to the new 
minister, and, consequently, called at the house 

’ honored as his excellency’s abode. Now, it so 
happened, that neither he nor any of his at- 
tachés could speak a word of Spanish, and that 
none of the servants*were acquainted with the 
person of Narvaez. When he inquired for the 
minister, the negro servant who opened the 
door allowed him to wait in the hall, merely in- 
forming Mr. Barringer that a Spanish gentleman 
was below. The ambassador, being occupied 
with domestic cares, paid little attention to this ; 
but happening, some time afterwards, to look 
into the hall, beheld, to his dismay, the dictator 
twisting his mustachios and looking anything 
but pleased at the humble part he was compelled 
to enact. What was to be done? The only 
recom completely furnished in the house was the 
sleeping apartment of the ambassadress, into 
which blackey was ordered to usher the field- 
marshal. The bed was unmade, a bath was 
there, everything was in a litter, and bore evi- 
dence of a hasty toilette. Stammering out a 
few incoherent words in Spanish, the minister 
was obliged to call in the negro to act as inter- 
preter, when Narvaez insisted that, as the poor 
fellow was thus promoted to act as intermediary, 
he should take a chair beside them. After a 
brief, but by no means amusing visit, the Pre- 
mier departed, surprised, and not a little amused 
at such an undiplomatic reception.” 

The Transcript says of the audience assembled at 
Mrs. Kemble’s reading of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in Boston :—“ In relation to the 
ery of ‘ select and exclusive audiences,’ we can 
but smile at the idea of thus describing the mot- 
ley gatherings at the Masonic Temple, for suve- 
ly we never saw such a variety of incongruous 
individuals, in any public hall. Every shade of 
popular thought—every ism—all kinds of social, 
religious, political, moral, and intellectual opi- 
nions—the mer of mind and no money, and 
the men of money without cultare—the men of 
yesterday, to-day, and those who enroll them- 
selves as belonging to the ‘ All hail hereafter ; 


from Shakspeare.” 
Macaulay, says the London Correspondent of the 





Liverpool Albion, looks well in neither painting 
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nor the real flesh, unless when greatly excited, 
as when he made his famous attack on O’Con- 
nell about repeal ; and it certainly would be as 
well to leave the public to faney what sort of 
looking being such a glorious intellect ought to 
embody than to show them what he really is— 
the “ book in breeches,” as the Liberator once 
designated him, more picturesquely than politely. 
It is not easy to gaze upon his effigy here, flat- 
tered as it is, without recalling the description of 
Peter Pindar, viz.—* The person of Dr. Wol- 
cot does not appear to have been prepossessing, 
either in his countenance or his figure. He was 

. What is usually termed a thick, squat man ; his 
face was large, dark, and flat, and there was no 
speculation in hiseye,” &c. But who would 
think of the physical deficiencies of a man 
whose good things have caused a baboon to be 
regarded as an Adonis. Only think of his an- 
swer to the man against whom he was contend- 
ing that Germans had no merit, just as Johnson 
argued about Scotchmen. “I think, sir,” said 
his antagonist, one evening at a concert, “ the 
Germans at least excel in execution.” “ Yes,” 
replied Pindar, “ they execute everything—they 
strangle melody.” How poor after this sounds 
Moore’s admired conceit in the Fudge Family 
about “ the music of spears, for every note of it 
runs through one.” 

A late English paper describes the festivities on 
the frozen lakes of Cumberland. On a laté oc- 
casion “ an unusual animation and bustle was 
observed from the fact that General Wyndham, of 
Cockermouth Castle, was understood to have 
intimated that a noble stag should be slaughter- 
ed and roasted on the icy surface of Bassen- 
thwaite Lake for the use of all and sundry who 
chose to partake of the gallant general’s hospitali- 
ty. Such was the fact, and in addition, a peck of 
punch was supplied and drunk in the most 
tural or primitive style of our forefathers. 
Nearly all the aristocracy, gentry,’ farmers, and, 
indeed, a mixture of all classes from Cocker- 
mouth, Keswick, and all the surrounding ham- 
lets, far and near, mustered ; and never, per- 
haps, in the memory of man was a day of jollity 
and festivity more enjoyed by all classes in that 
vicinity. A band of music enlivened the scene, 
and numerous skating matches took place ; and 
the masterly manner in which many went 
through their evolutions goes far to maintain 
the well-known celebrity of the Cumberland 
youths. Night only separated the vast assem- 
blage, each seeming pleased with others and 
himself, and long the hospitality of the gallant 
general will be remembered by all who were 
present on the occasion. The lake altogether 
belongs to General Wyndham.” 

The London correspondent of the Liverpool Al- 
bion says of Cospen :-—*“It would be a ‘ psy- 
chological curiosity’ worthy the Caucasian ex- 
ploration of the metaphysical member for Bucks 
himself, to trace the progressive improvement of 
the oratorical genius of the great Leaguer with- 
in the last twelve months. Each successive 
speech, as a speech, has been an improvement on 
the former, and in that of yesterday the Un- 
adorned One occasionally rises to what would 
be regarded as epigrammatic rhetoric if spoken 
by Disraeli, and would be deemed very gorgeous 
declamation indeed if coming from the late Pay- 
master of the Forces or the present Master of 
the Mint. The passage characterizing Nicolas 
as being imbued ‘ with the tastes of Peter the 
First wrapped up in the livery of Louis XIV., 
without the genius of one or the wealth of the 
other; and wanting to play in the 19th a part 
fitted only to the 17th century,’ &c., would have 
worthily graced the best page whether in 
Coningsby, the History of James the Second, 
or the play of the Apostate; and there are 
whole paragraphs towards the close that might 
have been polished by Savage Landor (whose 
sentiments on tyrannicide they not inaptly echo), 
notwithstandiug the exceptions taken to the 
taste of the phrases about ghowls and vampires. 
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expected from him, if he go on at the same rate, 
before he is the age of our Premier, who still 
passes for quite a young man, who is old enough 
to be Cobden’s father, and is nevertheless as 
‘ juvenile a Whig,” to all appearance, as when 
Sir Henry (Viscount) Hardinge so called him by 
way of a most satirical joke, nearly a score 
years ago.” 

A correspondent of the Glasgow Daily Mail says, 
“Some wild, mystical goose, or reckless come- 
dian, has announced a book, showing that the 
locomotive is a symbol of God’s presence, and 
chosen for his motto, ‘ Make his paths straight,’ 
in allusion, I suppose, to railways. Whether 
this be blasphemy or insanity I cannot decide ; 
but it looks very much like German philosophy, 
which is very often a compound of the two.” 

“ The history of errors,’ says Dr. J. W. Alexan- 
der in his Inauguration Princeton Address, “ is 
full of instruction. Only by the supposition of 
ignorance of exploded heresies, can we account 
for their revival in our days, and their proclama- 
tion as novelties on the very borders of our 
church. There is rea! progress in Christianity, 
which is as marked by fixed points as human 
science. Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe are no 
longer brought out to be slain afresh, but Sabel- 
lius and Eutychus live and expire again for each 
successive generation. Experience, at Jeast, 
ought to teach us, when an error has been slain, 
to let it alone. Yet the same heresies seem to 
reappear after centuries as in cyeles. Univer- 
salism of our day is depicted in Augustine’s 
‘City of God.’ Transcendentalism is but the 
revival of the dreams of the schoolmen. The 
Gorgon of Gnosticism glares on us through the 
grinning visor of Pantheism. And _ history 
shows us that errorists run the same career in all 
ages.” 








Publishers’ Circular. 


Iw the next number of the Literary; World wili be pub- 
lished an original paper from the Hon E. G. Squixr, de- 
tailing his observations in his recent Exploration of the 
Ancient Monuments in the Islands of Lake Nicaragua, 
Central America. 

Erratum.—On page 171 of the last number, foot of the 
2d column, for vecturus read se vecturus. 








Messrs. Duycxincx, in consequence of the increased 
demand for advertising facilities to the Trade and the 
Public at the present season, and to meet the wants of 
Booksellers and Publishers desirous of giving notoriety to 
various Publications, Books just issued, and forthcoming 
Works for the Spring Trade and Trade Sales, will issue 
for the 9th of March nezt, a Surrtementary Numser, 
of which a large extra edition will be printed, and distri- 
buted in the most efficient manner, for the interests of 
Booksellers and Publishers, in every quarter.of influence 
throughout the country. Copies will be widely distributed 
at the Trade Sales. 

To enable Advertisers to circulate them through their 
own channels, one hundred copies will be furnished, free 
of charge, to all Advertisers of one page, fifty to Adver- 
tisers of half a page, and to others in similar propor- 
tions. 

The Rates of Advertising will be the same as at present 
in the regular edition of the Literary World. 

Adyertisements intended for insertion in the Extra 
Numeer or THe Lirerary Worvp, cannot be received 
after 4 p.m.,on Monday, March 4, and Advertisers will 
confer a favor by sending their Advertisements at an 
earlier date. 

February 15, 1850. 
rr To Apvertisers.—To facilitate an early publica- 
tion in the week of the Literary World, and its transmis- 
sion by the day of publication in New York to the chief 
Atlantic Cities (an object desirable to advertisers), we 
would again urge upon our Advertising friends the neces - 
sity of an early forwarding of their Advertisements. 
Where practicable, advertisements should be sent to the 


office of the Literary World by Saturday, for the paper of 
the next week. will be received, however, till 


Monday, at 4 o'clock. As this is a measure which has 
n urged upon us by our Advertisers, especially 
out of the city, we trust that they will all favor our good 
“which must result in increased 


been 0! 
intentions in this 





Cobden is not yet forty-six. What may not be 


efficiency to the 


ition of the Literary World. 
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LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 

The Literary World is the only Journal of its 
class in this country. It isa full tecord of con- 
temporary Literature—a comprehensive Belles- 
Lettres Journal for every one who would keep 
pace with the productions of the times. 

Attention is called to the variety and interest 
of the ori@mNAL PAPERS in its different depart- 
ments. 

In the néw volame will be continued the series 
of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings of 
Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on 
Texas—the Articles on the Libraries of Europe 
and America—the Anecdotes and Reminiscences 
of Albert Gallatin. 

[L” Specimen numbers furnished on applica- 
tion, PosT-Pai. 

{> Subscriptions for the Literary World will 
be received in Boston by James Muwnoz & Co. 

Boston & Cambridge); also by Horcuxiss & 

o., Reppineg & Co., Ferrrmer & Co.; by 
Cuanpier, Salem, Mass.; Morse, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; and Davis, Lowell, Mass. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Harrer & Broruers have nearly ready 
for publication, “ The History of the Confession- 
al,” by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, 
12mo. The Maid of Orleans, an Historical Ro- 
mance. Also a novel, by the same author, enti- 
tled “ Whitefriars.” “The Green Hand, a Short 
Yarn,” part of which has already appeared in 
Blackwood. And two new illustrated Juvenile 
works, entitled “The Wonders of Home,” and 
« Harry’s Ladder to Learning.” H. & B. publish 
next week a cheap and handsome 12mo. edition of 
Humboldt’s Cosmos, with a Portrait. Also, Part 
IV. of Pendennis in paper, and Volume I. in muslin. 

Messrs. Banes, Puatrr & Co.’s Trade Sale, 
which commences on the 21st inst., will be one of 
the largest which has ever taken place. It em- 
braces a great variety of valuable books. 

Messrs. Arrteton have now ready the second 
series of Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits. A new re- 
vised edition of the first series is in preparation. 

The Rev. George H. Houghton has in prepara- 
tion a volume, entitled the “Children of the 
Bible.” 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
rrom JAN. 19TH TO FEB. 2p. 


Boston Almanac for the year 1850, by Coolidge & Wiley. 

24mo. pp. 216 (Boston: B. B. Mussey.) 
Adams's lensuration, The Classical Powers and Machi- 
nery, for the use of Schools. 12mo. pp. 128 (R. B. Col- 


Cicero.—M. Toy Ciceronis Orationes Selecte XII. 
cl A sea 18mo. pp 300 (Philadelphia: 


. 12mo. pp. 522, uniform 
ition (New York: Putnam. 


Giles (He leery» and lesaye: 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 
300, 317 (Boston : a Se ) 

Gilfillan (G.)—Modern Literature and Literary M 
second Gallery of Literary Portraits, by George Gilfillan. 
12mo. pp. 376 (New York: Appleton & Co.) 

Greene ie w. fer Studies, by George Washing- 
ton Greene. 468 (New York: Putoam.) 

Harrison (M. \—The Phe Rice, Progress and Present Structure 
of the English Language, e by the Rev. Matthew Harri- 
son, A.M. 12mo. pp. (Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Bid- 


die. 
Heatiey (J. T.)—Miscellanies. 16mo. pp. 296 (Baker & 
Seribne 


Jackson, (Gen. Andrew).—Life and Public Services of. 
Edited by John 8. Jeo ins, A.M. With the Eulogy, de- 

livered at ariemees City, June 21, 1845, by Hon. 
aes 0. pp. 397 (Buffalo : Geo. H. Derby 
en [AX K.)—The Physical Atlas of Natural Pheno- 


© ene. ) 


mena, for ihe use of Colleges, Academies, and Families, | Views, 
eith Johnston. 4to, pp. 122 (Philadelphia : 
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Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co.) wes 

Manual of Commercial Correspondence, eee 
Amen By a Merchant. 12mo. pp. 124 ee ork: 


the bag ¥ 
12mo. pp. 254 (New ¥ ork : 


Brothers) . 
oF aes Not a Goblin Story. 18mo. pp. 66 (Boston : 
Ranking (W. GW bi) tavern Abstract of the Medical 
oS mene) No. 10—July to » 1849 (Phila.: Lindsay 
akiston 


Seymour ( of Minnesota, the New 
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—The Dandelion—Trne Child— 
pp. 160 each (Buffalo: Geo. 


& Co.) 
A.)—The B 
tenis . Edited an Areorions yoo : 
—— eo (New Y¥ Appleton & Co ) 
Spencer (Rev. J. A.) —The Sketches of Travel in 


East: 
et ged te Holy Land. Illustrated. 8vo. pp. 503 
( Putnam). 
The King and His Cabinet: a remarkably Short Attic 
pa By Th. Horatius Delpho. in Two Acts. 


23 
Value ite (¥.)—Ollenortty ‘Now Method of learning to 
_~, rite, and Speak, the French Langa improv- 


a th additions. 12mo. pp. 576. (D. & 


0) 
Witkinson (J. J. G.)—Emanuel Sweden - 
phy, by James John Garth Wilkinssn, imo.” (hoe. 
ton : Clapp. New York: J. Allen, 139 Nassau st.) 
Winchester Ate gr 9 W.)—Drawing Series, in Four Books, 
acest oe bs eee in Perspective. (Hartford: 
Winter (M.)—A Translation of the Hermann and Doro- 
thea of Goethe ; in the old a ee 
man’s Homer, by M. Winter. = 
Weal Pp i tae Pot Canmmt 
— oreton, t unsmith ; 
a Tale of Boston, by Pani W 8vo. pp. 110, 
(Boston: Fields & 


BILLIN & BROTHERS’ 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY, 


No. 10 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, 
2 doors above Frankfort (4th story}, 
NEW YORK, 

Particular attention paid to the Stereoty; of Ta’ 
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Littell’s Living Age.—No. 302.—124 Cents. | irese 
CONTENTS. 
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Sir Francis Nag me R.A., Examiner. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


AND 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
For January, 1850. 





IN PRESS, 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
BLAC K Woon, 





For February. 

Price Edinburgh, North British, and 
Westminster Rev $5—an 
three, qr Waskueed, oo eaten wk tee oe Re. 

L. SCOTT & CO., 
No. 79 Fulton street, entrance 54 Gold street, 
New York. 
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Announcement of New Books. 


Just e-saa 






THE SCHOOL SONG AND 
HYMN BOOK ; 


3° 
for General Use in Schools. and Academies 
By N. Brirran anv L. H. Suzrwoop. 
I, 


KINGSLEY’S 
SACRED HARMONIST. 


mil, 
NORTHEND'S Little Speaker. 


NORTHEND’S AMERICAN SPEAKER. 
NORTHEND'S SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 


Iv. 

McINTIRE’S 
ASTRONOMY AND TREATISE 
ON THE GLOBE. 

v. 
~ PARKER'S * 
RHETORICAL READER. 


DECK AND PORT; 
OR, VOYAGE TO CALIFORNIA IN THE UNITED STATES 
FRIGATE CONGRESS. 
With Sketches of Rio, Cape Horn, Valparaiso, Lima, and 
San Prentice’. 


By Rev. Water Corton, U.S.N., 


26 tf And late Alcalde of Monterey. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ADAMS’S MENSURATION. 


Mensuration, Mechanical Powers and geet ; being 
gi to Adams's New Arithmetic, revised edition. 


work contains rrhggche 4 lucid explanation of the 


Primetpien et it practical application of 
these principles to the t 
and Solids ; also a ab wae 


explanation of the sim 
mechanicai powers and their application to mach ” 
The attention of Teachers and others interested in ‘the 
subject of education is respectfully requested. 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, Publisher, 
254 Pearl street, New York. 
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On SATURDAY, March 16th, 


: 


Will be Pebttakad, 


In one volume 16mo., bound in cloth and paper, 


“THE SCARLET LETTER. A ROMANCE. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWICE TOLD TALES,’’ **MOSSES FROM AN O 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
1385 Washington street, Boston. 


m2 3t 


LD MANSE,’’ ETc, ETC. 

















EDUCA TION.—HISTOIRE. List No. 238. 

BARBARET.—Histoire de France, précédee,; FLEURY.—Histoire d’Angleterre. 1 vol. in 18, GOMBAULT (Mdlle.)—Histoire universelle, ou 

d’un résumé de |’Histoire du Moyen Age. 1 vol.gr.in| bound, $1 25 Explication des Enigmes historiques. 1 v. in 18, bound, $1. 

Ga, 68.55, : : 18, wa POT Se hk LEVI (Alvares).—Nouveaux éléments d’histoire 
ae de France. 2 vols.) _ "Go." des mevurs et coutumes de France. do. do. générale. 1 v.in 12, bound, $1 25. 
BOSSUET.—Histoire unviverselle. 1 v. in 12./g TUL TIER (l Abbé).—Histoire sainte. 1 v. in Esquisses historiques, ou Cours méthodique d’his- 

75 cents. 18, bound, 50 cents. toire. 1 v. in 18, ren 75 cents 

—Histoi j i —_—= _A . do. do. —— Recueil de tabi his ir d’ - 
FLEURY. Histoire sainte. 1. in 18, bownd,|—— = romaine. do. do. mets. cice ai eceeseenry nana Yo cat de 
—_— . t » accompagné e eaux mmaticaux. 

SHY thy i agp ong Ms RES oR o,_de France. do, do. 50 cts.| graphiques, mythologiques, 17 tableaux, bound, $1 95. 
—— ©. vege. 6 eo GOMBAULT ee pry )—itetoie » tt aad sur|SAINT-OUEN (Mme. de).—Histoire Ancienne, 
mm, romaine. .} Un plan nouveau vol. in . avec portraits. 1 v. in 18, bound, 50 cents. 
— do. deF > do. do. $1 25. igmes ; prese tableaux, | 
— do. de Moyen Age. do. do. 3 25.| principaux Golocmenn a0 histoire geverate tein do. romaine. do. do. do. do, Scents. 
—_— do. do. do. $1 25.' 18, bound, 50 cents. —— do. deFrance. do. do. do. do. 50 cents 








3” Besides the above we have a large collection of HISTORICAL WORKS, Tilustrated and Library Editions. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


f16 tf 





THE ILLUMINATED PRAYER BOOK. 


ooanaenee*»$s |] OO Oeeeseeems8 


' {HE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


In addition to their large assortment of Books of Common Prayer, m | 


A SPLENDID OCTAVO EDITION, 


printed in colors and Illustrated with a number of Intuminations, making the most desirable Presentation Book for 
all Seasons. 


Bound in Papier Maché, Velvet with Gold Mountings, Turkey Morocco Antique, Bevelled, and Plain (with and with- 
out clasps), with new styie Colored, Gold Worked, Painted Emblematic, and plain Gold Edges. 


Orders from the Trade are solicited. 


n24 tf 


S. W. corner 4th and Race streets, Pamapetruia. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BooKSELLERS, 





NEW YEAR OF 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


AND 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
Edited by — George Putnam, D. D., and 
Rev. George E. Ellis. 


Ts PUBLISHERS ask the attention of the Public to 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, which commences 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York, 
Have recently Published, 
HAMILTON’S LIFE OF LADY COLQUHOUN. 
12mo. 75 cts. 


pte er by COMMON MAXIMS OF INFIDELITY. 
12m. 75 cts. 


ma OF THE REV. W. M. LOURIE. 8vo. 


JOHN. HOWARD, OR THE PRISON-WORLD OF 
Europe. $1. 

McGHEE ON THE EPHESIANS. 8vo. $2. 

PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 12mo. $). 

NEWTON'S MEMOIRS OF M. M. JASPER. 18mo. 


30 cents. 
i ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
— OF H. I. MURRAY. By Dr. Spring. 
$i 


LIFE OF THE REV. DR. GREEN. 8vo. $2. 





in 

The Examiner is published once in two months, in 

of one ork oy. pe Ber 

Four @ year. Specimen numbers may be of 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
fz ; 111 Washington stréet, Boston. 





COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 
_ JOHN BARTLETT, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


HORACE, WITH NOTES. 

By EDWARD MOORE, A.M. 
ZESCHINES DE CORONA, WITH NOTES. 
By Pror. CHAMPLIN. 
STEWART’S MORAL AND ACTIVE 
POWERS. 





EDITED, WITH NOTES, 
By JAMES WALKER, D.D. 


REID’S INTELLECTUAL ESSAYS, 


ABRIDGED, WITH NOTES BY SIR WM. HAMILTON, 
AND OTHERS. 
Edited by JAMES WALKER, D.D. 


THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Notes by Prof. FELTON. 


THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Notes by Prof. FELTON. 
PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES. 
Notes by Prof. FELTON. 


HISTORY OF THE GREEK ALPHABET 
AND PRONUNCIATION. 
By E. A. SOPHOCLES. 
ALSO 


F. SALES’S 
SERIES OF FRENCH AND SPANISH BOOKS, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


IN PRESS, 
ASD WILL BE SHORTLY ISSUED,}| 
STOCKHARDT’S 





~~ aaah, DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE. 12mo. 75 ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S SERMONS. 8vo. $1 50. 


KIRK WHITE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 8vo. $1 50. 


75 cents. 
qa SERMONS. Enlarged. 2 vols. $3. 





PHILIPS'S YOUNG MAN'S CLOSET LIBRARY- 


Translated from the Third German Edition. 


McFARLANE’S MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE. 75) 94 
cents. 





ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER 





112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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FIFTY-FIRST REGULAR 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED, 


THE STATIONERY AND PAPER SALE, 
- On THURSDAY, 21st March, 


BOOK SALE 
On MONDAY, 25th March, 1850. 





THE UNDERSIGNED SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS OF 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Binders’ Cloth, 
Leather, &., &e., 


For the next Reguiar TRADE SALE, to be commenced at the above date, and to be conducted under the same 
Regulations as the last one. 
articulars for the Printing should be furnished immediately, as the Catalogue is now at press. 
The usual Cash advances will be made on receipt of Goods when desired. 


TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases ftom the whole Catal g to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur- 

— = the whole Catalogue less than ‘$750, 7 more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases’ less than 
! cas 

A discount of ene per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 

Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, payable in this city, satisfactory to the sellers, will be 
required, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifieen days after the sale; and all bills | 
not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent.; and interest, insurance, and storage to | 
be i until settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty days to be re-sold on account of the purchaser, | 
or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 














sale. 
FLETCHER HARPER, 
CHARLES 8 FRANCIS, 
. H. Z PRATT, 
ROE LOCKWOOD, 
ISAAC H. CADY, 
jet J. K. HERRICK, J 


BANGS, PLATT & Co., 204 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATION ERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &c., &e. 


Committee. 








THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. n3 tf 


Any imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day of | 





EIGHTEENTH CINCINNATI TRADE SALE 
Books, Stereotype Plates, ‘Bookbinders Stock, Paper, 


Statione ry ,&¢.,&¢, 


eens 


The undersigned respectfully announce to the TRADE that they wil! hold their 


SEMI-ANNUAL TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, the 12th of March, 
AND THE FOLLOWING DAYS. 


Consignments solicited, and Liberal Advances made on receipt of Goods when required. 
Refer to the BOOK TRADE of Cincinnati. 


N. B. NEW YORK PUBLISHERS can refer to one of the firm of Messrs. H. W. Denny & Co., who 
found at No. 51 John street, until the middle of February. eee 


HAYDEN & WOODRUFF, 


Trade Sale Auctioneers, 


Cincinnati, Jan. 1st, 1850. (j19 7t) Corner Fifth and Walnut streets, up-stairs. 


“STRINGER & TOWNSEND'S — 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published, 
Part 2 and last of 


CON CREGAN; 


THE IRISH GIL BLA 
By Cuartes Lever, Author of Charles’ O'Malley, &e 


This part contains two spirited oom. and chetsdes 
this very brilliant = 7 duction :—the two 
Parts bound in one vol 50 cents. 

THE LIVING AUTHORS OF AMERICA. By Thos. 
Powell, Author of “ The Living Authors of England,” 
&c., &c. 1 vol. muslin, price $1. 

CIRCASSIA ; or, A Tour to the ‘Caucasus. By Georg 
Leighton Ditson, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo., uniform with re 
coit's Works, $1 50. 

OUR GUARDI N. By the Author of “ My Sister Min- 
nie,” “ na Hammond,” &c. 25 cents. 

THE PEER'S DAUGHTERS. By Lady Bulwer Lytton, 
Author of “ Che ” &c., 37} cents. 

peep eg SHADOWS: A Story. With Iustrations 


Siem, Muslin bound, 75 cents. 
Thke GOLDEN CALF; A yoy ony and Speculation in 


Mi ANDA: A os of the French Revolution. By the 
Aathor of “ The Tra s Bride,” &c. 50 cents 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE PHANTOMS—To be 
ae between eleven o'clock and midnight. By Alex. 

mas. Part Ist, 25 cents. 

THE TWO LOVES; OF, Eros and ayers. By the Au- 
thor of * Agnes Morris,” &c cen 

THE ag ay Reba. DAUGHTER ; or, The Tory of Caroli- 

Se ores 25 cents. 

MATERWALALO' LOVE y the atahenet ‘ ta Fortunes 

| of Woman,” “ First Love,” &c. 25 cen 

THR MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY 
Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton. 12} cents. 

OLP LONDON BRIDGE. An Historical Romance of 
the Days of Henry VIII. By C. Herbert Rodwell. 50 
cents. 

| JANE MOORE; or, The Goldsmith's Wife. 25 cents. 

| | THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life ina Colony. By Judge Hali- 
burton, Author of “ Sam Slick, the Clockmaker.”” 50 

cents. 





NEARLY READY, 


| WILFRED MONTRES8OR; or, the Secret Order of 

Seven. 2 vols price $1. 

'THE THOUSAND AND ONE PHANTOMS. Part Se 
cond, and conclusion, STRINGER & TOWNSEN)D, 
m2 of 222 Broadway. 


Annual of Scientifie Discovery ; 


j oR, 
YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, 
| Exhibiting the most important discoveries and improve 
amen i serang aet and my M Arts, Natural good 
y. Cc As , Zoology, 
tany, Mineralogy, Gec eography, a uities, &c. 
with's list ogy Gee Scientific P Poi ublications ; 


a classified list of ieee: Obituaries of Eminent Sci- 
entific Men; An iy of important papers in Scientific 
Journals, Reports, &¢ 





DAVID. % WELLS, 
Of the Lawrence — School, Cambridge, 


GEORGE. BLISS, Jr. 

HE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY is de- 

signed for al! those who desire to keep pace with the 
advancement of Science and Art. The and daily 
increasing sate af diesetprien idee Atoeen, tn rt 
ments of science hh anch aes me eneoarmaner Tt m 
is scattered through such a multitude of secular and sci- 
entific publications, that it is difficult to obtain a satisfac- 
tory survey of them, even had one access to all these pub- 
lications, But Scientific Journals, ah those of 


Se ee It is evident, 
ore, tan annual ication, a complete 
and condensed view of the of - in 


in fact, Tux Spririr of 


year, systematicall 
ea teenten to present at one view, all the new dis. 


of the by-gone r, must 
be a most acceptable eos ote ak acc . iy 


‘a Bovsaie dan os eee ws to have access to all the 
scientific publications of America, Great Britain, France, 
ium, the ape and have also received for the present vo- 





rit’ GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
f16 4t PuBLisHEeRs 





Mechanical Drawing-Book, 
SECOND EDITION. 


Ws have this day Published a Second Edition of 
MINIFIE’'S TEXT BOOK OF MECHANICAL 
DRAWING, for Self-Instruction, super royal, octavo size, 
itustrated 7 56 steel! plates, containing over 200 diagrams, 
1 bound, Library style, price $3. jis edition is print 
on larger paper than the first, and is bound in a superior 
manner, forming a handsomer as well as larger volume. 


Notices of the First Edition. 
From the Boston Post. 


“It is one of the most handsomely printed works that 
we hive ever seen, and in respect to illastrations is far 
superior to any scientific book which has ever come from 
the American press.”” 


From the Baltimore American. 


“ We regard Mr Minifie’s work as one likely to confer 
great benefits on the rising generation, as a knowledge of 
what it teaches is of quence to every one ; to the 
Mechanic who reduces the art to practice, and to the 
Merchant or the Capitalist who tests the mechanics’ skill 
by its application to his work.” 


From the New York Scientific American. 





_— 





“ Itis the best work on Drawing we have ever seen —no- 


- young mechanic should be without it.” 
From the American Railroad Journal. 


“it has received universal commendation from the 
press, and we believe it fully merits all that has been said 
in its praise.” 





We have recently’ Published 
Minifie’s Geometrical Drawing, 


Abridged from the Octavo Edition. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Medium 12mo. Ilustrated with 48 steel plates, full sheep. 
Price $1 25. 


This book has been introduced in many of the schools 
and colleges in New England, New York, and other 


States. 
MINIFIE & Co., 


114 Baltimore Street, Bautimore. 
19 3t ‘ 





ON SALE AT 


Messrs. BANGS, PLATT & Co., 
AT A VERY REDUCED PRICE, 
HOBBES’ 


(THOMAS OF MALMESBURY) 


COMPLETE WORKS. 
Now first Collected and Edited 
By Sm WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, Barr. 


WITH A LIFE OF THE 
AND 
A VIEW OF HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


16 vols. 8vo. Portrait and Plates, cloth, lettered. 
Published price, £8, 8s. 


~ Aneatt hoe t and original thinkers, who, dur- 
ing the 1 Contery. plated the moral and political sci- 
pew. peeetece: Hhyaeian tenn merino held a 
possessed ntellectua ers than 
*“THomas “aoe Malinesbury.” His Treatises on 


AUTHOR, 


sera cog oe aki iso 
lish; the influence of their work is manifest throughout 
by whom there ls vo doubt they were studied with the 
Sash ike Sotaag. ner "any nase 
which form the very ground-work of 


“Thomas Hobbes had, in la more and 
luminous than has ever been ed by any other 


writer.” —T. B. Macauay (in his 
Chapter 2. 


metaph 
of ) 





WILLIAM PATTON, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 
WATERBURY, Conn. » nl? 
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CAZEAUX’S GREAT WORK ON MIDWIFERY, 


ADOPTED AS A TEXT-BOOK BY THE ROYAL 
COUNCIL OF INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 





Just Ready, 
A THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


TREATISE ON MIDWIFERY, 


INCLUDING THE 
Diseases of Pregnancy and Parturition. 


By P. CAZEAUX, 
Adjunct Professor of the Faculty of Meticine of Paris, &c. 


Translated from the Second French Edition, with occa- 
sional Notes, and a copious Index, by Rosrrr P. 
Tuomas, M.D., Member of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society, &c., &c. 


A Colored Frontispiece, and 116 Woodcut Illustrations. 


PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENT. 

The great value of this work has been sufficiently at- 
tested by its adoption as a Text Book by the Royal Coun- 
cil of Pablic Instruction in France, and the very favorable 
opinion expressed of it by many members of the medical 
profession in this country, during its progress through the 
press; the publishers therefore confidently offer it as a 
valuable accession to the medical literature of the United 
States. 


: RANKING’S 
HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


No. 10, for February, 1850. 





We have need of preparation, and of things sought out, 
sent for, gathered, and brought together from every na- 
tion.— Cicero. 

The present number contains, besides the usual amount 
of matter, a full Report on CHOLERA and INSANITY, 


two Lithographic Plates, and a number of Woodcut 
Illustrations. 


BOUND VOLUMES of this valuable Digest of Medical 
Literature can now be furnished at a small additional 
cost ; also back bers to plete sets, by the publishers, 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 

Ph,’ .delphia. 


Holden’s Dollar Magazine. 


HE present Proprietor of this popular Magazine, in 
continuing its publication, is determined that it shall 
lose none of its merits and attractions which it possessed 
under its former one, and which has made it 80 desirable 
a Periodical for Family Reading. It is wade up of Tales, 
Translations, Essays, Biography, Poetry, Sketches of 
History, Sentiment and Humor, Reviews, Criticisms, and 
Topics of the Month, by writers of the highest order of 
talent, and its literary merits are unsurpassed. It is fur- 
nished at the low price of One Dollar a year, in advance, 
the yearly volume containing 768 pages, making it the best 
and cheapest Dollar Magazine published. 
‘ Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies 
‘or $15. 

Letters must be addressed, Hotpen’s Dottar Maga- 
zine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York (post-paid) 
Money may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, provided 
a description of the bills is kept, and mailed in the pre- 
sence of the Post-master as evidence of the fact. 

W. H. DIETZ, No. 109 Nassau street, 
j6 


To the Trade. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lil Washington st., Boston, 


Will shortly Publish, 
CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS 


or THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 


By JOHN FRANCIS, 
Author of the “ History of the Bank of England.” 
One volume 8vo. 


McCulloch on Finance. 
ESSAYS ON 





£23 uf 
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NEW BOOKS IN PRESS 


BY 
A. HART, Pamapewrasra. 
iP As the prices at which the following List 


| of Books will be published are appended, the 


Subscriber requests such of the Trade as may 
desire any of them sent on publication of the 
same, to forward their orders without delay, as 
several of them will be ready early next month. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF MARIA ANTOI- 
nette. Uniform with the “ Secret Memoirs of Jose- 
phine.” 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, $2. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ANDREW 
Combe, M.D. By his Brother George Combe. 1 vol. 
12mo. cloth gilt. $1 25, 


MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS. By Ww. 
Cooke Taylgr. Published in London in 1850. 2 vols. 
a 70) pages, with portrait. Cloth, extra gilt, 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A LOUIS- 
jana Swamp Doctor, with Designs by Darley, illuminat- 
ed cover, 50 cts. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF QUEEN ANNE BOo- 
leyn, by Miss Benger, from the third London edition. 
Post 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, $1 25. 

NELL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts. Part2 
(completion). Price 25 cts. 

LIFE OF KING HENRY THE EIGHTH, by Patrick 
Fraser Tytler, Esq., with a Portrait, 1 vol. post 8vo. el. 
extra gilt, $1 25. 

CLARA ; or, the Discipline of Affliction. Translated from 
the Prench of Madame Guizot, cloth gilt, 50 cts. 

MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS LAMBALLE, by a 
Lady of Rank. 1} vol. post 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, $1 25. 

THE CREOLE ; or, Siege of New Orleans. A Romance 
by J. B. Cobb, Esq. 8vo. paper covers, 25 cts. 

TALES PROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
tai ts, as related by a Mother for the use of her 
Children, 40 cuts, cloth gilt, 63 cts. 

LEIGH HUNT'S MISCELLANIES. Uniform with “ Ma- 
caulay’s Miscellanies,”” 1 vol. 12mo. cloth gilt, $1. 

bo) + easy NAPOLEON, Part X., 124 cts. Fine edition, 
25 cts. 

DIES BUREALES (Northern Days), by Prof. Wilson, 
Author of “* Noctes Ambrosiane.”’ 1 vol. 12mo. cloth 


gilt, $1. 

MISS LESLIE’S LADY'S RECEIPT BOOK. for Cook- 
ing and preparing Soups, Meats, Fish, Poultry, Game, 
Pies, Puddings, Cakes, Confectionery, Jellies, Sweet- 
meats, &c. A new and enlarged edition, with 120 
AppirionaL Recipes for preparing Farina, lypian 
Meat, Pastry, Marmavapes, and Ice Creams. One 
vol. 500 pages, full bound, $1. 

CARLYLE'S MISCELLANIES. Cheap edition, cloth 
backs, $1 25. 

ROBIN HOOD, a Juvenile. Eight plates, cloth gilt, 


50 cts. 

THE YOUNG PILOT OF THE BELLE CREOLE. 
A Novel, by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 1 vol. 12mo. 
paper covers, 50 cts. ; cloth gilt, 75 cts. 

Sik JAMES MACKINTOSH'S MISCELLANIES, cheap 
edition, cloth backs, $1 25. 

THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER and Manager 
and Carder’s Complete Guide. By an American Practi- 
cal Cotton Spinner, $1 50. 

MACAULAY'S MISCELLANIES, new edition, 12mo. 
Uniform with the Boston edition of his History of Eng- 
land. Vol. L. nearly ready. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, by Professor 
Stuart, with 1200 engravings on copper. 1 vol. 8vo. 
bound, $6. 

SEUVRET AND HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE 
— Josephine. A new edition, 700 pages, 2 vols. 
cloth. 

LORD JEFFREY’S MISCELLANIES, 780 pages, cheap 
edition, cloth backs, $1 25. 

IVANHOE. A Novel, by Walter Scott, on fine paper, 
cheap edition, 25 cts. 

LIFE AND CHARACTER OF ROBERT BURNS, by 
Prof. Wilson, Author of “ Noctes Ambrosiane.” 1 vol. 
12mo. cloth gilt, $1. m? tf 


PHILADELPHIA 


Playing Card Manufactory. 


DEPOTS, 
No. 160 Market street, Philadelphia, 


AND 


82 John street, New York. 


Ts Subscriber begs to inform the Trade that his ex- 
tensive PLAYING CARD MANUFACTORY is now 
in full operation, and with the facility of Steam Power, the 











Interest and the Usury Laws; Principles of 


Exchange; on Money, &. 


By J. R. McCULLOCH, Esa., 
f2tt Author of the “ Commercial Dictionary,” &c. 


recentimprovement in Machinery, and the assistance of the 
principal hands from the late manu of T. CRE- 
HORE, he is enabled to offer the best now Man2- 
factured in this country, at as low a price as any other 
manufacturer, and an examination of the quality 


and _— of his 
ji23m SAMUEL HART. 
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G. P. PUTNAMS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


° wn nr Or” 


L 
THE EAST; 


OR, SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN EGYPT AND 
THE HOLY LAND. 


By the Rev. J. A. Srencer, 


Editor of the New Testament in Greek, with English 
Notes, Member of the New York Historical 
Society, &c , &c., &c. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WITH PLATES 
ENGRAVED IN THE FINEST STYLE, 
From Original Drawings. 
8vo. cloth. 

Uniform with “ Layard’s Nineveh,” “ Hawks’s Monu- 
ments of Egypt,” &c., &c. 


CONTENTS, 


Eeyrr—Alexandria—The Nile and the Pyramids—The 
Pyramids and their Builders—Life on the Nile—Philae, 
Syene, Elephantine, Esneh—Necropolis of Thebes—Lux- 
or and Karnak—Dendera, Es-siout, Beni-hassan—The 
Metropolis of Egypt—Mosks, Citadel, Heliopolis—Coptic 
Charch, Public Men and Events. 

Tue Hoty Lanp—Life in the Desert—Palestina, the 
Hill Country—The Holy City—Gethsemane, the Mount 
of Olives—Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre—Bethlehem, 
and its Vicinity—The Dead Sea and the Jordan—Judea, 
Samaria, Jacob's Well, Nabulus—Sebaste, Taber, Tibe- 
rias, Nazareth—Mount Carmel, St. Jean d’Acre, Tyre— 
Sidon, Beirut, and its Vicinity—Appendix, Notes, &c. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Street and Fountain in Cairo—The “ bis,” our boat on 
the Nile—An Arab Village on the Nile—Grand Court in 
the Temple at Medinet Haub, Thebes—Jerusalem from 
the Mount of Olives—Plan of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre—The Towns and Hills of Bethlehem—The 
Town and Lake of Tiberias—The Port of Tyre and Mount 
Lebanon. 


{| WOOD ENGRAVINGS INSERTED IN THE TEXT. 
A Section of the Great Pyramid—Sculpture on the 
Walls of the Temple of Karnak—“ Kingdom of Judah” 
—Figure of Cleopatra—Plan of Jerusalem, from Dr. 
Schultz—Sketch Map oft he Dead Sea, from that of Lieut. 
Lynech—Ichography of the Ancient Cathedral at Tyre. 





I. 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


By Grorce Wasuineton Greene. 

Late U.S, Consul at Rome. 

1 vol, 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
“There is a vast amount of information contained in 

this volume. Ap ne, poe 

“ They are written in the spirit of true scholar-like cul- 
tivation, and embody the results of the author's studies 
while in the enjoyment ties for indulg- 


2 
3 


critica! 
presen original © and always stimulating 
Roaneninset ie by the strength of ,their state- 
ment.”"—W. Y. Tribune. 
“ The author's views bear the of onetianet oh- 
servation, and no little research. gained less 
insight pos history and che-racter, pF ages far more 


‘umes ” Advertiser. 
“ Deserved to be read by all."— Evening Post. 


Ill. 
FENIMORE COOPER'S EARLY WORKS. 


The Author's Revised Edition. * 
THE RED ROVER. 
i2mo. cloth, $1 25. 
THE SPY: A TALE OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 
12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
THE PILOT: A TALE OF THE SEA. 
12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


NEW EDITION. 
Revised, &c., with Introduction and ,Notes, handsomely 
printed, uniform with the Sketch-Book, é&c. 

“The public will cordially eames wan eacun 
plete edition of this Guibev's adualeatte tales, revised, cor 
oent. and illustrated with notes b himself, This is No. 

of the new series, and is got up in the + age 
cone which we have over and over again commended. 
As for the tale itself, there is no need to k of it. It 
has aD seed stn, Foor Ease chl nr the fame of 
its au eee on eee en pees 
5 Se Sig the ultra-cheap system going out of vogue."—W. 


“ We are happy to see Mr. Putnam bringing out these 
American classics, the works of Cooper and Irving, to re- 
fresh the present generation as they amused the jast. We 
belong, as their two fine authors do, to both, if men of a 


eagerness 
Spy. when it first saw the light! and how we admired 
the genius of its author, from the beauty of its production. 
We can enjoy it still; and so will every American who 
has taste enough to appreciate an American narrative, 
~— so well by an American writer.’— Washington 
“4 ‘The Spy" is the most fuly natural fiction ever pro- 
duced in America. * * It is esteemed abroad even 
every ‘Baropean language “ ba she pnebudland ects of tae 
ev e pre, the 
North British Review have almost consented to give it 
rank with ‘The Antiquary’ and ‘Old Mortality.’ *— 
Richmond Times. 





Now Ready 


Hume’s History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 

62 Cents per Volume. 
Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Abdi- 
cation James II. 

By DAVID HUME, Esa. 

A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements ; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, Sane issued in 
— style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 

ay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
tion now extant, and at a within the means of all ; 
and is oe 4 be the h attainment in the art of 
acing GOO: D BOOKS well printed, substantially 
nd, at Low patices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
A and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is ee ies g A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 


110 Wasuixneton ernest, 
adtf BOs 





J. K. FISHER, Arrisrz, 


935 BROADWAY. £6 if 





ANUARY REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE peat hf 68 Wall Street.—This 

Institution, during the month of December, 1849, has 
issued Gon Seedlned vad ak Pemsesa aon _- 


To Merchants . - 27 To Lawyers é ~ 4 
Mechanics . . Bb =o tee 
Clerks cone Seipones a 

er o Wh MW ats 
Manufacturers 7 Clergymen . oan 
Agents. . 4 Others . . .33 
7 99 |’ 
77 
Total 106 





This Company have just declared a dividend Kobe A wd 
cent. for 84 months, ending January 1, 1850, for 
Certificates will be issued 

Accumulated Capital, January 1, 1850, $211,829,50. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 

PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 

Examiners—GEORGE WILKES, M.D. COR- 


Medical 
— BOGERT, M.D. 
in attendance at the office from 1 to 2o’clock. fof 





12 Rep Lion Square, Lonvon, Jan. 25, 1850. 


7s Sons of the late Mr. O. RICH (who died on the 
20th inst.) beg to inform his friends in the United 









WM. LUTHER BAKER. 


MORRIS & BROTHER 


(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS), 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Dealers in 


PIANOFORTES, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Publish the following Valuable Books : 
Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia. 
1 vol. 8vo. 








often | ‘Tate's Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 


ginia Reports. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Tate’s American Form Book. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Call’s Reports—Reports of Cases Argued 
and Decided in the Court of Appeals of Virginia, By 

_ Daniel Call. Vols. 4, 5, and 6. 

The Statutes at Large of Virginia. New Se- 
ries, from October Session, 1792, to December Session, 
1806, inclugive. In three vols. 

Supplement to the Revised Code of the Laws 
of Virginia; being a Collection of all the Acts of the 
General Assembly, of a public and permanent nature, 
passed since the years 1819, with a General Index : 
to which are prefixed the Acts organizing a Conven- 
tion, the Declaration of Rights, and the Amended 
Constitation of Virginia. 

Tucker on Pleading—The Principles of 
Pleading. By B. Tucker, Professor of Law in the 
University of William and Mary. 

Robinson’s Forms.—Forms adapted to the 
Practice in Virginia. By Conway Robinson. Vol. 


1, containing Forms in the Courts of Law in Civil 
Cases. 


from | Rebinson’s Practice—The Practice in the 


Courts of Law and Equity in Virgini:. By Conway 
Robinson. Volume the Third. Vols. 1 and 2 out 


of print. 

Modern Probate of Wills; containing an 
Analysis of the Modern Law of Probate in England 
and America, with numerous references to the English 
and American Cases, and copious extracts from the 
leading cases. 

Tucker on the Science of Government.—A 
Series of Lectures intended to prepare the Student for 
the Study of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Beverly Tucker. 

Burke’s Latin Grammar.—The Rudiments of 

_ Latin Grammar, founded on the Definitions and Rules 
of Thomas Raddiman ; to which is annexed a com- 
plete System of Prosody. By William Burke, Princi- 
pal of the Richmond Academy. 

Dew’s Lectures.—Lectures on the Restrictive 
System, delivered to the Senior Political Class of Wil- 
liam and Mary. By Thomas R. Dew, Professor of 
History, Metaphysics, and Political Law. 

Howison’s History of Virginia. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

Virginia Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs. By Elder Andrew Broaddus. 1 
vol. 32mo. 

Dover Selection of Spiritual Songs; with an 
Appendix of choice Hymns. Compiled, by the Recom- 


mendation of the Dover Assvciation, by Andrew 
Broaddus. 


Crozet’s Arithmetic—An Arithmetic for Col- 
Jeges and Schools. By Claudius Crozet, Principal of 
the Richmond Academy, late State Engineer of 
Virginia, and formerly Professor of Engineering at 
West Point. 


"| Crozet’s N of Virginia, Pocket-book 
“clement md Sia 
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«UST OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND OFFERED TO THE TRADE, 


HL W. DERBY & Co, 
145 Main Street, Cincinnati. 


*,* The sums annexed are the retail prices. 





Law. 


BIBB’S KENTUCKY REPORTS, Second 
Edition, 4 vols. $20. 


A. K. MARSHALL’S REPORTS, Second 
Edition, 3 vols. $10. 


LITTELL’S REPORTS and Select Cases, 
Second Edition, 6 vols. $20. 


T. B. MONROE’S REPORTS, 7 vols. Se- 
cond Edition, in pres:, $23. 


J. J. MARSHALL'S. REPORTS. Second 
Edition, 7 vols. In press, $23. 


DANA’S REPORTS. Second Edition. 9 
vols. In press, $30. 


DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF SHE- 
riffs. By A. E. Gwynne, Esq. $4. 


MeLEAN’S REPORTS. Decided in the 
Circuit Court of the United States of the Seventh 
Cireuit. By John McLean, Circuit Judge, 3 vols. $15. 


HOLCOMBE’S EQU ITY JOBISPEU- 
with een By se eel roel h onl American 
Cases : adapted to the Use of Students. lvol. By 
James P. Holcombe, $3 25. 


BARTON’S HISTORY OF A SUIT IN 
Equity.—Revised and enlarged by J. P. Holcombe. 
With an A containing the ances of Lord 
Bacon, Rules and Practices in Equity in the Circuit 
Court of the United States, and the English Orders in 
Chancery. 1 vol. $2 25. 


GILMAN’S DIGEST.—Digest of the Deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of Indiana and Iilinois, 
and the Circuit Court of the United States, for the 
Seventh Cireuli. By Charles Gilman, Counsellor-at 
Law. I vol. $5. 


WALKER’S INTRODUCTION TO AME- 
rican Law.—Designed as a First Book for Students, 
By Timothy Walker. Second Edition, enlarged and 
amended. 1! vol. $5. 


MOREHEAD’S PRACTICE.—The Practice 
in Civil Actions and Proceedings at Law. By Hon. 
James T. Morehead. 1 vol. $5. 





Miscellaneous. 


COTTAGE AND COTTAGE LIFE. By 
C. W. Elliott, $2 Su. 


THE WEST ; its Soil, Surface, and Produc- 
tions. By James Hall, Esq. 12mo. 65 cts. 


THE WEST;; its Commerce and Navigation. 
By James Hull, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cts, 


PIONEER HIST’Y. By S. P. Hildreth, $2 50. 


NATURE AND TENDENCY OF FREE 
Institutions. By Frederick Grimke, $2 75. 


BURNET’S NOTES ON THE NORTH- 
Western Territory. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 500 pages, $2 50. 
FLORAL EMBLEMS; or, Moral Sketches 
from Flowers. By Margaret Coxe, 60 cts. 
an AIC AN | LITE- 
rature ; or, the Development 
a of * L. 
ee me Poetry. By E. 


McILVAINE ON CONFIRMATION.—The 
Doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church as to | gingiv parts for the mail are put up in strong cylindrical 


Confirmation in point of Origin, Nature, and 
cation. By Rt. Rev. C. P. McIivaine, cloth, 25 cts. 


Valuable New Works. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just Issued 





I. 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENO- 
mena. By Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S., F.G.8., 
&c. Inone imperial quarto vol.hf. bd. in Turkey 
morocco, with 26 beautiful sieten engraved and colored 
in the best style. 


Il. 
SURGICAL ANATOMY, by Joseph Maclise, Surgeon, 
Part [., large imperial quarto, with 16 colored plates. 
Price $3. To be completed in four parts. 
Ill. 
EQUITABLE JURISDICTION OF THE COURT OF 
Chancery. Vol. tl. By George Spence, Esq., large 8vo. 
of about 1000 pages. 
*,* This work is now complete. Either volume sold 
separately. 
Iv. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WIRT. By 
John P. Kennedy. Second edition, revised. In two 
very neat royal 12mo. volumes, extra cloth, with a Por- 
trait on steel. 
Also, a Library Edition, in two handsome 8vo. volumes, 
on fine paper, extra cloth. 

Vv. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, by Mary Somerville. Second 
and enlarged edition, with a copious Glossary. In one 
large royal 12mo. vol. extra cloth. 
VL. 
M. T. CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECT XIL. ; being 
a volume of Schmitz and Zumpt’s Classical Series for 
Schoo!s, Neat royal ]8mo, extra cloth. Price 60 cts. 
Vit. 
NARRATIVE OF THE U. 8, EXPEDITION TO THE 
Dead Sea and River Jordan. By W. F. Lynch, U.S.N., 
Commander of the Expedition. Sixth Edition, revised. 
In one large and handsome 8vo. volume, extra cloth, 
with two maps and 28 beautiful plates. 
vill. 
HANDBOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITERA- 
tare, for the use of Schools and Private Families. By 
Mrs. Foster. In one neat royal 12mo. vol. extra cloth. 
IX. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, 
King of France. By Miss Pardoe. In two large royal 
12m. vols. extra cloth m2 tf 


BAKER & SCRIBNER 


Have just Published 


Headley’s Miscellanies, with Portrait. Author- 


ized cheap edition, containing several original articles 
never before published. Price $1 50. 


Second Edition—Dana’s Poems and Prose 
Writings. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Second Edition —Willis’»People I have Met. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


Annals of the Queens of Spain, from the 

period of the Conquest of the Goths down to the reign 
of her present Majesty Isabel I1., with the Remarkable 
Events that occurred during their reigns, and Anecdotes 
of theirCourts. By Mrs. Anita George. 1st vol. 12mo. 
With Portrait of Isabel the Second. 


MR. PRESCOTT’S OPINION. 


The subject is one that has been hardly touched in the 
Castilian, and never treated in the English. We have 
Lives of the Queens of England and of France—the for- 
mer, by Miss Strickland, an admirable specimen of female 
portraiture. ‘The present is the first attempt to apply this 
kind of composition to Spanish history. Yet the lives of 
the Spanish queens are as fruitful in incident, and fuil as 
important, as those of the English—much more so than 
those of the French, since the operation of the Salic law 
has prevented women in France from reigning as indepen- 
dent sovereigns in their own right. 
The author has not shrunk from encountering the diffi- 
culties of her task. She has brought the whole range of 
the Spanish portion of the Peninsula within her plan. Fur 
this she has had rare and authentic materials ; some of 
them in the form of the old chronieles, rich and glowing ; 
while others are too often of the most dreary and discou- 
raging character. She has mastered their contents, how- 
ever, with commendable diligence. The author, in short, 
having carried her researches into a field hitherto unex- 
plored by the English writers, and not toa great extent by 
the Spaniards themselves, must be allowed to have made 
an addition to the sum of ovr historical lore in regard to the 
Peninsula 
IN PRESS. 
RAMBLES AND SKETCHES. By J. T. Headley. 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON’S WRITINGS, &c. By R. 
H, Dana, Jr. 1 vol. 12mo. 
MAXWELL’S CZAR—HIS COURT AND PEOPLE. 
A new and revised edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
MRS. ELLET’S Tutrp vol. of * Women of the Revolu- 
tion,” BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
f16 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street, 





Just Published 
BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 


PART VI. 


OF THE 


Iconographic Encyclopedia 
of Science, Literature, and Art, 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 
steel plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 

SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College 
5 CaR.isxe, Pa. 

Containing Plates 104—123, representing BIRDS, MAM- 
MALIA, THE RACES OF MAN, and opening the sub- 
ject of ANATOMY. 

The Tezt pi 401—480) closes the highly interest- 
ing subject of METEOROLOGY, with the Chapters on 
Twilight, Atmospheric Refraction and Reflection, 

The Rainbow, Halos and Parhelia, The Zodi- 
acal Light, The Fiery Phenomena of the Air, 
The Electric Phenomena, Lightning Rods, 
and Terrestrial Magnetism; and gives a com- 
plete Treatise on Cuemisrry and Cuemica. 
Apparatus, and opens the subjects, Minerato- 
Gy and CHRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 


clearness pictori 
society will find in this work some of practical ap- 
a? and the whole of general usefulness and high 
terest. 
Persons residing at a distance from this city or the resi- 
dences of agents can be furnished py Peed a special 
arrangement having been made for purpose. The 


GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 


Wholesale Printsellers, 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted by W. 8. Mount, 
executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inches. 
Each copy, plain $3 «00. 
on” Gchowed 5 00. 
“MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a companion picture to 
the above, by the same artists. Same size. 
$3 00. 
5 00. 
No other Engravings have ever gained so much popu- 
larity and excited the admiration of every beholder as the 
above beautiful productions of the American Teniers. 


VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRAN- 
cisco, drawn after nature by Wells. 


Each copy $1 00. 


VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 
and ang in the 'nited States of America, Drawn 
by Aug. Kllner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 

The Five numbers now published contin 30 views, 
compri Philadelphia, Baltimore, Saratoga Springs, 
Niagara Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. George 
Washington, &c, &c. 


Each number, containing 6 plates, ain 
Se ee 


Each copy, plain 
do. colored 


$2 00. 
5 00, 
All the views may be had separately. 


Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, and Co. respectfully inform the 
trade that they have always on hand the largest assort- 
ment of English, and German prints to be found 


French, 
-| in the United States, and that their Parisian house has 


made such arrangements as to forward all the novelties to 
the New York house previous to their publication in Eu- 
+ * The usual discount allowed to the trade. 





HE HUNTINGTON GALLERY 1S NOW OPEN 
at the Art-Union buildings, 497 Brondway, from 9 
A.M. till 10 P.M. The collection embraces the Sacred 








+ postage 
ORATORS OF THE REVOLUTION, By been tixed at 14 cts. per part. 


BE. L. Magoon, cloth, 35 ¢ts. 


Pod 


admission 25 cents; Season tickets 50 cents ; Catalogues 
124 cents. , £16 4t 
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VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS 
FOR LIBRARIES 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


TICKNOR’S HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
With Criticisms on the particular Works and Biographi- 
cal Notices of prominent Writers. 3 vols Svo., mustin, 
$6; sheep extra, $6 75; half calf extra, $7 

HILDRETH'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From the Discovery of the Continent to the Organiza- 
tion of Government under the Federal Consiitution. 3 
poy 8vo, muslin, gilt tops, $6; sheep, $6 75; half calf, 

wD. 


RIPLEY'S WAR WITH MEXICO. With Maps, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. muslin, $4. 

CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. Edited by 
the Rev. William Hanaa, LL.D. Complete 8 val 


lames, com ing “* Dally Scripture | 

12mo. musiin, $3; sheep, $3 50; 

Readings,” 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, Py seep 8 : 
“ Sermous,”” 12mo. muslin, $1; sheep, $1 Insti- 
tutes of Theology,” 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $2; shee 
$2 25; “ Prelections on Butler's An Vy “geen oo 
dences of Christianity, &c.,"" 12mo. m in, $1; 


$i 25. 

STRICKLAND'S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
Bible Society. From its Organization in 1816 to the pre- 
sent Time. With an Introdaction, by Rev. N. L. Rice, 
and a Portrait of Hon. Blias Boudinot, LL.D., first 
President of the Society. 8vo. cloth, $1 50, sheep, $1 75. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. Edited by his 
Son-in-Law, John Wood Warter, B.D. 8vo. paper, $1 
per volume; muslin, $1 25 per volume. 

SOUTHEY’'S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edit- 
ed by his Son, the Rev, Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. 
In Six Parts. 8vo. paper, 25 cents each. 

GIBSELER'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Trans. 


lated from the German, by Samuel Davidson, LL.D. |’ 


Vols. 1. and IL, 8vo. muslin, $3. 

DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY: THE INFERNO. A 
Literal Prose Translation, with the Text of the Original, 
collated from the best Editions, and Explanatory Notes, 
by J. A. Carlyle, M.D, 12mo. muslin, $1. 

LIFE OF BENJ. FRANKLIN, ILLUSTRATED: His 
Autobiography, and a Narrative of his Public Life and 
Services. By Rev. H. H. Weld. With namerous ex- 
quisite Designs. 8vo. muslin, $2 50; sheep,$2 75; half 
calf, $3. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
Thomas Chalmers, D.U.,.LL.D. By his Son-in-Law, 
Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. 3 vols. 12mo. muslin. 

HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. A Sketch of a Physical De-- 
scription of the Universe. Translated from the German, 
by E. ©. Otte. 12mo. muslin. (In a few days ) 

JAMES'S DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. 12mo. paper, 
75 cts. ; muslin, $1. 


THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. By the Author of 
** Hochelaga.” 2 vols. 12mo. mastin. (Nearly Ready.) 

BEATTIE’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS 
Campbell. With an Introductory Letter oy Washing- 
tonirving. 2@vols. 12mo0. muslin. (Nearly ly.) 

PALEY’S MORAL rise POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
12mo. muslin. 60 cents 


WHEELER'S HISTORY OF CONGRESS ; Biographi- 
cal and Political ; comprising a Ht«tory of Internal Im- 
provements from ‘the Foundation of the Government to 
the Present Time, with Memoirs of the Members, Por- 
traite, Autographs, &c. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. maslin, $6. 


FOWLER'S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
the English Language. 8vo. muslin. (Nearly Ready.) 

LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. 
2 vols. 12mo, paper, $1 20; muslin, $1 50. 

THORNTON'S OREGON AND CALIFORNIA IN 
1848. With an Appendix, containing recent and aa- 
thentic information on the Subject of the Gold Mines of 
California, &c. With Illustrations and a Map. 2 vols. 
12mo. rmustin, $175. 

SMITH'S TREATISE ON MECHANICS, embracing the 
Theory of Statics and Dynamics, and its Application to 
Solids and Fluids. 8vo. muslin, $1 50; sheep, $1 75. 


WARRE!"S MORAL, SOCIAL, AND PROFES- 


sional Dates of Attorneys and Solicitors. 18mo. mus- 
lin, 75 cts. 

CARLYLE’S HISTORICAL WORKS. Comprising 
“History of the Prench Revolution,” 2 vols. 12mo. 
muslin, $2; “ Cromwell's and Speeches; 2 
vols. l2mo. muslin, $2; “ Past and Present, Chartism, 
and Sartor Resartus.” {2mo. mastin, $1. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. A New 
Transiation, arranged for Family Reading, by E. —. 
Lane, Esq. Lilustrated with 600 exquisite Engravi 
2 vols, 12mo. muslin, $3 50; muslin, gilt edges, $3 
Turkey morocco, gilt edges, 36. 





MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF BERL AND. from the 
Accession of James II. Library Edition, 8vo. mustin. 
75 cts. per volume ; $1 per volume ; half calf, 
$1 25 per volume. Vols. and 2 now ready. 

gains ese ern Intrmation. AND ag 
mercial Digest. ontaining Informat 

ts, Ow: )- heemaaee paar Bh 


Merchan 
$4 50 ; law sheep. 


COWPER'S fared, WORKS, nie. 
With a B 


2 vols. 
brane. oy hp morocco 


MILTON'S POETICAL Soaer “ILLUSTRATED, 
2 vols. 8vo. muslin Bees; imitation moroceo gilt, 
$425 ; morocco gilt, 

GOLDSMITH'S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED. 8vo. mus- 
ie oes eit, 92 58.; imitation morocco gilt, $325; morocco 

t, $3 

aeuiieare SEASONS, ILLUSTRATED. 8vo. muslin 

oe png 75; imitation morocco gilt, $350; morocco 
t, $4. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF 

the ad Testament. 8vo. muslin, $450; sheep extra, 


ABB TT'S KINGS AND QUEENS; or, Life in the 
Palace. l2mo muslin, $1; muslin, gilt edges, $1 25. 


UPHAM'’S WORKS. Comprising “ A ical and 
Practical Treatise on the will,” 12mo. sheep extra, 
$125; * Elements of Mental Phil y,”’ 2 vols. 12mo0 


sheep. extra, $2 50; “ Elements of Mental Philosophy,” 
Abridged, 12mo. sheep extra, $1 25; “ Imperfect and 
Disordered Mental Action,” 1I@mo. muslia, 45 cents ; 
“Life of Faith,” I2mo. muslin, $1 00; “ Life of 
Madame Coens Adorna,” 12mo. muslin, 50 cents, 
muslin, gilt edges, 60 cents ; Rte grnee dl the Interior 
or H no Life,” 12mo. muslin, $100; “Life of 
Madame Guyon,” 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $2 00; “ Sa- 
cred Meditations.” 48mo. muslin, gilt edges, 374 cents. 
WESBSTER’S DIPLOMATIC AND OFFICIAL COR- 
R¢SPONDENCE while Secretary of State. 8vo. 
muslin, $1 75. 


LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE ee 
3 vols. 12mo. paper, $1 80; maslin, $2 16 


ALISON’S MILITARY LIFE OF JOHN, DUKE OF 
Marlborough. 12mo. muslin, $1 50. 

NEANDER’S LIFE OF CHRIST. Translated from the 
German, by P: M‘Clintock and Blumenthal. 
8vo. muslin, $2; sheep extra, $2 25. 

PARKER'S OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 
12mo. sheep, $1. 

THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 2 vols. 8vo. 

muslin, $3 50; sheep extra, $4. 

SPENCER'S NEW TESTAMENT IN he With 
English Notes, Critical, Philological, and In- 
dexes, &c. 12mo. muslin, $1 25; sheep, $1 40, 

PRESCOTT’S WORKS. Comprising “The History of 
the Conquest of Pern,” 2 vols. muslin, $4 00, sheep 
extra, $4 50, half calf, $500; “ The History of theCon- 
ane est of Mexico,’ 3 vols. 8vo. muslin, ne Coaage Fe 

75, half calf, $750; “The H the teign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the Cathonie,” 3 vols. 8vo. 
muslin, $6 00, sheep extra, $6 75, half calf, $7 50 ; 
phical and Critical Miscel scellanies,” 8vo. muslin, 
$225; half calf, $2 50. 

HALLA M’S WORKS. Comprising “ The Constitationa! 
History of England,” 8vo. muslin, $2 00, sheep extra, 
$2 25; “ An Introduction to the Literature of (A ¢ 

2 vols. 8vo, sheep extra, $375; “State of Europe dur 

ing the Middie Ages,” 8vo. sheep extra, $2 00. 


Be gy HISTORY oa AO ca eg mt INustrated 
Engravings. 8vo. muslin $14 UO ; 
sheep extra, $15 00; bait. calf, wr ewen ° 
RUSSELL’S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 
With a continuation of the History, by William Jones, 
Esq. Engravings. 3 vols. 8vo. sheep extra, $5. 
ALISON'S avons OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 8vo. mus- 
lin, $4 75 ; sheep extra, $5. 
ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY, 
uthor, by James Bell. 
sheep extra. In 2 vols. $3 75; 1 vol. $3 
may ncn voy WORKS. 


With a Life of the 
vings. Svo. 


Ancient India,” 8vo. sheep extra, $175. Bound uni- 
formly in Sets, 3 vols.8vo. sheep, $5. 


MISS PARDOE'S LOUIS THE FOUKTEENTH AND 
the Court of the Seventeenth 





Portraits, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $3 50. 





PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Translated from the origina! 
Greek, with Notes, and a Life of Piutarch, by Joha 
Langhorne, M.D., and William Langhorne, A.M. Por- 
$a 50. Svo. sheep extra, $2 00 ; 4 vols, 12mo. sheep extra, 

gee 5a ala HISTORY OF ROME. 12mo. muslin, 

ideas CON NEXION OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 2 vols. 8vo. sheep extra, $3 75. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. New Edition, with Notes, Rev. H. 
ga 4 vols. 8yo. s extra, 

MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. With 
re &c., by James Mardock, D.D. 8vo. muslin, 

WADDINGTON’'S CHURCH gg yt from the Ear- 
liest Ages to the Reformation. 8vo. muslin, $1 75. 


mosses ECLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient 

Modern. Translated, with Notes, &c., by A. Mac- 

jaine. D.D. A New Edition, continued to 1826, by C. 
Coote, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. sheep extra, $3 50. 


JARVIS'S CHRONOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
Church 


. 8vo. me-lin, $3. 
NEAL'S HISTORY OF ‘THE PURITANS; or, Pro- 


HALL’S COMPLETE WORKS: with a brief Memoir of 
his Life, by Dr. Gregory, and Observations on his Cha- 
GF Shatin Seay Cet td Aen nop ei 

nthus . LL.D., r 
Portrait. a vols 80. sheep extra, $6. 

JAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Author's eye a 
Edition, Revised. 3 Vols. 8vo. muslin, $4 50; sheep 
extra, $5. 

JAY’S MORNING AND EVENING EXERCISES for 
the Closet, for every Day in the aaa Portrait. 8vo. 
muslin, $1 25; half moroceo, $1 50. 

BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
for Bible Classes and Sanday Schools. Maps and En- 
gravings. 10 vols. 12mo. muslin, 75 cents per Volume. 


SPARKS'S WRITINGS OF W ASHINGTON, Numerous 
a 12 vols. 8vo. muslin, $18 ; sheep, $21 ; half 

JAMES’S LIFE OF HENRY IV., King of France and 
Navarre. 2 vols. 12mo. maslin, $2 50. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH'S COMPLETE 
Engravings. Ten volumes, J2mo. mustlin, 
per volume. 


SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF oo WESLEY, and Rise and 
Progress of Methodism. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $2. 


SPARKS’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
10 vols. 12mo, muslin, $7 50. Each v sold sepa- 
rately, ifdesired. Price 75 cts. 


SHAKSPEARE, HARPER’S onan mee a9. 


WORKS. 
75 cts. 


with Notes and other Iitus Hon. Gulian C 
8 ti ve, ‘pat or - royal 
vo. mustin, : extra, ; t 
$25. ; morocco, gil 
Are DRAMATIC WORKS. With the 
Johnson, G ang others. 


8, &c., of Dr. 
apa 6 vols. 12mo. muslin, $6 50. 
SHAKSPEARE'S ———— WORKS AND POEMS. 


With Notes, &e., We, Gog. and a Lite of the 
Poet, Cha Engravings. 
ar ie 7 2 vols, $275. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. With Engravings. 
Royal Avo. morocco gilt, $5. bi 

HARPER'S ILLUMINATE PICTORI 

nate apteieen D AND AL 
$22 50; bevelled sides, $24 ; 


Russia, 
vols. 12mo. muslin, $1 75; aces i 
ine and the Holy Land,” 2 vols. 


CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMS, EXPLAINED. 8vo. 
sheep extra, $2. 


i pole at FAMILY LIBRARY. A choice Collection 
187 vols. 18mo. inuslin, 45 cents 
complete, $80. 


valuable Works. 
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